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10 MEN AND WOMEN OF ALL AGES—ESPECIALLY THOS 


bive 


yourself 
the Vitality 


you had 














Youth is not a matter of years. Scientists 
maintain that, before long, the idea of a man 
being retired at sixty because he is “ too 
old” will be regarded as an absurdity; that 
even permanent youthfulness is by no means 
an impossibility. 

It is mostly a matter of keeping your 
vitality UP and your arteries YOUNG. 
One of the most “distinguished of the 
scientists who have studied this problem is 
[. Buergi, M.D., Professor of Medicine at 
the University of Berne. Not only have his 
researches aroused world-wide attention, but 
his work has had results which have been 


10 years ago! | 





received with interest and enthusiasm, for it 


TABLETS 


To 


AZ) 


~ 


yourself 


OVER FORTY 


from 


3 yourself/—with every 
expectation of a 


happier 


and more 


vigorous future... 


is under Dr. Buergi’s direction that the well- 
known ‘PHYLLOSAN’ brand of chloro- 
phyll tablets are prepared. 

Give yourself the vitality you had ten years 
ago. Start taking ‘PHYLLOSAN’ brand 
tablets to-day! These tablets will revitalize 
your blood, rejuvenate your arteries, correct 
your blood pressure, fortify your heart, and 
increase -all your physical and vital forces, 
irrespective of age! 

Just two tiny tablets three times a day before 
meals. So simple, but if you take the tablets 
regularly, we believe the results will astonish 
you! Get the 5/- size. It contains double 
quantity and is therefore more economical. 


Start taking 


PHYLLOSAN. 


(brand) 


TO-DAY! 


To revitalize your Blood, rejuvenate your Arteries, correct your 





Blood Pressure, fortify your Heart, strengthen your Nerves, and 





increase all your Physical and Vital Forces—irres pective of age! 





M.D., Professor of Medicine at Berne University. 


Of all Chemists, 3/- and 5/- (double quantity) 


< H rT 
Phyllosan’ is the regd. trade mark applied to the brand of chlorophyll tablets prepared under the direction of E. BUERGI, 
No proprietary right is claimed in the method of manufacture. 








Get this 





Free Book! 


Every man and woman 
should read the book 
entitled. “ The Mast 
Wonderful Substance 
in our World,” which 
describes Dr. Buergi’s 
researches and ex- 
plains the remarkable 
results obtained with 
*Phyllosan’ brand 
tablets. Ladies are 
particularly requested 
to read page 18. The 
book is Free. Send 
coupon or a Postcard 
at once for your copy. 


COU PON 


Send to 
FASSETT & 
JOHNSON, Ltd. 
Distributors 
(Dept. 54) 

86 Clerkenwell Road, 
London, E.C.1 


Please send me a free 
copy of the book 
entitled “ The Most 
Wonderful Substance 
in our World,” des- 
cribing Dr. Buergi’s 
researches and the 
remarkable results 
obtained -with ‘ Phyl- 
losan’ brand tablets. 





Name .eccccccsceccccee one 


AddreS$ ssccersecccrerseed 


Use margin of page 

to write in. Post m 

unsealed envelope 
under 4d. stamp. 
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Tuwed “by Natural Chemicals, Ltd., London. 
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SECURE- 


Anchored by mortgage to 
solid, tangible property 
—BRITISH HOME 


PROFITABLE 


Good dividends, half-yearly ON THE 
DAY. Society pays Income Tax. No 
waiting to know the amount or when 
you will receive it. 


REDEEMABLE AT PAR 


Shares do not depreciate. No Joss when you wish 
to realise. No brokerage or other deductions. 
Independent of market conditions and rates of 
exchange.- 


OR A LUMP SUM (multiples of £25) or 
regular monthly savings (5/- upwards) 
Shares in this Society constitute an im- 
pregnable ig Dividends, 4} per cent. 
per annum, FREE OF TAX (equivalent to 
© per cent. where ordinary rate applies). 


Conscientiously administered, this 47-year-old 
Society may be relied upon to honour its 
obligations to the letter. You may trust it 
implicity. 


ment 


Here is an invest- 
which has 
remained unshaken 
by recent upheavals. Con- 
sider its advantages— 





DEPOSITS 


A limited 
amount will 
be received 
(special con- 
ditions) at 


5” 
FREE 


INCOME TAX 









VESTMENT. 


A first charge 
on all Assets. 
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ASK FOR 
BOOKLET 
No. 131 and 
judge for your- 
self. Call to-day, 
*phone (Man- 
sionHouses927) 
or write to Sec- 
retary, W.C. M. 
Wightman, 


HURCH of ENGLAND 
concen: reruancn’ BUILDING SOCIETY 


26 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


(Opposite Monument Station.) 


















SOFT COLLARS ¢ PYJAMAS 


OR the man who likes his sleeping attire to be smooth 
and comforting, and equal to hard wear conditions, there 
is no fabric like ‘“‘ LUVISCA.” It is an economy-fabric 

which you can trust, which always looks well. For men’s 

and children’s garments, “LUVISCA” is sold in many 

attractive colours. & — 
BRITISH MANUFACTURE. 

LOOK FOR THE Sold A . BE. ADING HOSIERS, 
REGISTERED TAB. OU % "ERS and STORES. 
Ji any difficulty in obtai Giese aid COURTAUL DS 
LTD. (Dept. 58M), 16 St. Martin's-le-Grand, London, 
E.C. 1, for the name of your nearest retailer and 

lescriptive literature. 













































By rere ntment 

Here is the perfect Water Biscuit, and 
here, too, something else, equally perfect 
and quite new, Carr’s CELERY Biscuit. 
Only Carr's can make such a Water Biscuit, 
and CELERY stands unrivalled in a class 
of its own, 

But Carr’s have been making Biscuits for 
more than a hundred years ! 


On Sale in all the Leading Stores 
in the U.S.A. 

Agerits: Julius Wile, Sons & Co., 
10 Hubert Sireet, New York. 


CARR'S 
TABLE 
WATER 
BISCUITS 


CARR'S 
CELERY 
BISCUITS | 





MABE ONLY BY 


CARES 


OF CARLISLE 


ENGLAND © 

















Made _ from 
pure glycer- 
ine and the 
fresh juice of 
ripe black 
currants, 
They are de- 
lightfully 
Soothing. 


llenburys 


Gece € PAS TILLES 


°& IS Per Box 


















Y Wowever eare- 
7 fully you choose 
your tobacco, un- 
less you've got 4 
pipe that suits you, 
you'll never really enjoy 


* 


smoking Experienced 

PRICE smokers say hes the Kennett 
Briar is the most comfort- 

1 O/ G able pipe they have ever tried. 
Its extraordinarily light weight 

Post Free. and its fish-tailed mouthpiece make 


it the easiest pipe to hold for 
inti kers with dental plates, and its 
nd P.C. jor descriptive bookut. _ F 9 
Seni} ot Gone sb uk fluied bowl ensures perfect coolness. 


Every “‘ Kennett” is guaranteed. Stocked 
in London by the Army and Navy Stores, 
BRI ‘ R Harrods, etc., or divect from 


J. A. KENNETT Ltd, (Dept. S), 
é <9 9-11 Tottenham Street, London, W.1. 
“Cool as a cucumber 
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THE TOBACCO OF ALL TOBACCOS 











| \“ « 

‘ u 

: The most exclusive 
y ? 

tobacco in the world 
| ... THEY CALL IT, CHARLES!” 
— “True enough. And not only that, old son, the extr'ordinary thing 
is this GOLD BLOCK lasts so much longer in your pipe. D’you 
‘ know | actually consume less ‘baccy than | used to and another 
| ei 

“Here, | say ... what does it cost roughly to join the elect?” 


“Oh, a mere matter of two-and-nine for a couple of ounces.” 
“Right ho, I'm on!" 


| GOLD BLOCK 






ON 
AN 


Er Oo = Wi 
SS = 


2Qoz. 
Pocket Tin 


29 


ISSUED BY THE IMPERIAL TOBACCO CO. (OF GREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND), LTD.  G.B.120 
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REDUCED PRICES 
for Britain’s ‘ Quality” 
Receiver 


LUE SPOT Receivers are admittedly “ quality ” 
Biisstruments of the highest standard. Their 

performance in bringing in 30-40 Foreign 
stations without trouble and at full loudspeaker 
strength speaks volumes for their efficiency. 


Blue Spot Receivers are all-electric and are adjust- 
able for A.C. voltages between 100 and 240. There 
are five valves with two screened-grid valves and a 
valve for rectification only. 
You are invited to write for Catalogue $.13R which 
gives full details of these remark- REDUCED 
able and moderately priced receivers. PRICES 
W.S.400 (inductor 
type speaker), as 
illustrated, 17 gns. 
“W .400 (without 
speaker), 15 gns. 
Table Grand 
(moving coil 
speaker), 20 gns. 
Upright Grand 
(moving coil 
speaker), 22 gns. 


WHE BRITISH CLUE SPOR COMPANY LID 


BLUE SPOT MOUSE - 94/96 ROSOMAN STREET * ROSEBERY AVENUE LONDON ECP 























Ir IS MORE ECONOMICAL TO HAVE A STOVE 


™ Ulvays Ready 


HAT is probably untrue of 
i every cooking stove except 
the Aga. For the Aga’s fuel 
consumption is constant however 
much the stove is used—25 ewt. 
of coke or anthracite in 12 
months, burning day and night, 
at a maximum cost of £4 a year. 
As clean as electricity, more 
labour-saving than gas, the Aga 
need be refilled only once and 
riddled only twice every 24 
hours. The Aga provides every 
oven and hot plate requirement 
needed for small or large families 
—uand is amazingly simple to 
cook on, as it is uncommonly 
pleasant to live with. A Nobel 
Prize Winner invented it. Many 
hundreds have already heen 
installed. 





Please write for our 16-page Booklet. 


FUEL FOR THE 


“THE AGA COOKER AG A 
1S BRITISH MADE 
i fisa eaten 18 — a © apap KE 114 
sbroughout with Bells Asbesto whe ~ 
Sn ee SUS 2 ee eee 
sew oF £5 2,20 3 0. - : 


Sales Dept., BELL’S HEAT APPLIANCES LTD., 
157 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4, Central 6281. 


On Mn, lm, Mis Lm. Me, ds, Sy, Mita, thy, Ly Mee Mra, Mies, Me, Lm Ms, hl, dr hes, thor, Ls 
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Those with moderate means 
who are contemplating settle- yn 





ment should consider the ex- 


ceptional advantages offered FF th 
by the East African Depend: Beaters, 
encies, 


5 OZress 
HEALTHY CLIMATE— inally ¢ 


; SENIAL SURROUND. | 
If you would learn more about Sa ae TAXATION . the < 







Empire, write for’ particulars —REASONABLE. LIVING Bocalitic 
and FREE ILLUSTRATED (COSTS—GOOD SOCIAL wth of 
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Eastern Afrivat 
Dependencies Office, 
Royal Mail Building, | 
Cockspur Street, S.W.1.‘} 






Please send me copy of the Free Hilustrated | 
Handbook, I 
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i News of the Week 


iv. UIET continues to prevail at Shanghai, and many of 
ved ) the Japanese warships in the river have left for home 
mM: Beaters. The truce negotiations have been making slow 
ogress, but there seems every prospect of their being 
inally concluded on the basis of a Japanese withdrawal 








mn o the Settlement and one or two immediately adjacent 
7 ocalities, the Chinese remaining where they are, and 
yp Poth operations being supervised by neutral observers. 
T. Bhis means that abandonment: of the boycott by the 


hinese is not being made a condition of the truce. That 
sas it should be, for the truce is a purely military affair. 
The settlement of larger issues belongs to the next 
phase, which will take the form of a Round Table Con- 


a erence, with representatives of the League of Nations 
append the United States participating. The Lytton 
2 [flommission is at Shanghai, and its members seem a 
" ittle doubtful whether to stay there and help in the 
jee negotiations or go north at onee to Manchuria. 
A he situation there will need all the statesmanship the 


ommission can apply to it, for it is clear that the new 
hdministration has no stability of its own and will collapse 
he moment the Japanese withdraw their troops, if not 
before. If Lord Lytton and his colleagues can lay the 
dundations of a stable régime that will secure Japan 






a 


the proper enjoyment of her rights, in return for an 
undertaking not to overstep those rights, they may be 
considered capable of settling any political problem in 
any continent. 
* * * at 

Japan’s Problems 

But Japan is demanding more attention than China 
at the moment. What is happening internally is difficult 
to discover, but it is clear that the present Government, 
in spite of the considerable majority secured as result of 
the recent election, cannot last much longer. There 
are signs of some censorship of outgoing news, but the 
impression conveyed by various messages reaching this 
country is that a National Government is about to be 
formed as the best means of forestalling a possible military 
coup. Japan’s successes in the field at Shanghai have 
not been such as to bring great kudos to the military 
caste, but the soldiers no doubt take the view that they 
have been impeded by the scruples of civilian Ministers, 
who must therefore be swept aside. This interpretation 
of the situation necessarily rests partly on conjecture, 
for the messages coming through have been brief and 
ambiguous. Meanwhile Mr. Yoshizawa, the Foreign 
Minister, has been reviewing the external situation in 
language which suggests that the League of Nations’ 
difficulties with Japan are by no means over. The 


Shanghai conflict, which he characterizes as a merely 
local affair, has cost something like 15,000 lives, and 


material damage which the Chinese put at the probably 


inflated figure. of £100,000,000. Towards the new 
Manchurian administration Mr. Yoshizawa adopts a 
much more detached attitude than his colleague, Mr. 


Sato, did at Geneva. 
ok a oo + 

The Danubian Project 

If the Danubian project is no nearer consummation 
it is definitely further No one 
pretends that the States concerned, Austria and Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania Jugoslavia, can simply 
be left to fend for themselves. They manifestly cannot. 
The economic condition of each of them is getting worse 
and worse. But about both the method of procedure 
and the nature of the ultimate remedy opinions. still 
differ. Preference arrangements between the States in 
question are essential. But are sr to be five States 
only ? Or is Bulgaria to come in? and Poland? And 
how is the position of Germany and Italy to be defined ? 
These countries form the chief market for the Danubian 
States’ grain. If they are to give it a preference Canada 
and the United States and the Argentine must waive 
their most-favoured-nations clause claims. That might 
be arranged, though not easily, if Germany and Italy were 
content to refrain from demanding a quid pro quo in 
the form of a preference for their industrial products 


from being abandoned. 


and 


in the Danubian States’ markets. To call on other 
industrial countries, notably Great Britain, to agree 
to that would be asking too much. The Danubian 


proposals will be carried further, no doubt at Geneva, 
and whether the five States immediately involved and 
the four Great -Powers discuss the project in separate 
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groups or together, does not greatly matter. Our own 
position, in view of the demands of the Dominions for 
grain outlets, is difficult, but Europe must somehow be 
revitalized. ‘ 
xx * * * 
Wheat Quota Costs 
The Wheat Quota Bill is working its way comfortably 
towards the Statute-book, but some figures which Major 
Gwilym Lloyd George quoted on Monday, and which 
Sir John Gilmour did not challenge, throw an instructive 
light on the financial side of the project. Basing 
himself on what is understood to be the official assump- 
tion that the quota will result in another 400,000 acres 
being placed under wheat, at a cost of £6,000,000 to 
the bread-consumer, Major Lloyd George calculated that 
the amount of wheat the 400,000 acres will produce could 
be bought in the open market, and £100 a year paid to the 
thirteen thousand men employed, for at least £2,000,000. 
less than the £6,000,000 the quota scheme is to cost. He 
might haye added that the wheat so purchased would 
be better wheat. When it is remembered that the 
wheat quota and the astonishing beet sugar subsidy— 
Sir John Gilmour gives the total of this to date as 
£34,331,333—represent the endowment of an industry by 
the often hard-pressed workers in others, whether as 
taxpayers or consumers, the financial side of the arrange- 
ment demands more vigilant scrutiny than most of its 
critics and defenders have accorded to it yet, 
Bs * * * 
Ireland 
Mr. de Valera’s uncompromising utterances on the 
subject of the Land Annuities have drawn, as might 
have been expected, a firm reply from Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain, emphasizing the grave concern which 
would be felt by the British Government if Mr. de Valera 
were to persist in carrying out his proposals for the 
retention of the £3,000,000 normally to be paid to the 
British Treasury. The Land Annuities are based on the 
Acts of Parliament of 1891, 1903 and 1909, passed to 
assist Irish tenants to purchase holdings. For this pur- 
pose, stock was issued for which the interest was guaran- 
teed by the British Treasury. The tenants pay annuities 
which are in turn paid to the holders of stock. Mr. de 
Valera’s policy of retaining the interest would imply 
a cancellation of the obligation to Britain and would 
impose a fresh burden on the British taxpayer. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s concern appears fully justified. Ireland, 
a guardian of international morality by virtue of its 
membership of the League of Nations Council, should be the 
last to suggest that any agreement legally contracted 
between two parties can with equity (and with impunity) 
be repudiated at the pleasure of one of them, 
a * * * 
The Communal Deadlock 
The Government has declared its intention of accepting 
responsibility for settling the communal problem in India, 
and declared it just in time to prevent the All-India Mos- 
Jem Conference from deciding on a boycott of the Round 
Table Conference (thus adopting the same weapon as 
Congress) as protest against the rejection, or rather the 
non-acceptance, of the Moslem claims. That is something 
gained, but the Conference still contemplates vigorous 
action in three months’ time if its demands are not con- 
ceded by them. The Cabinet has a critical decision to 
make. The Round Table Conference in London came 
very near an agreed settlement, but allocation of seats in 
the Punjab proved the final stumbling-block. Any settle- 
ment imposed from Whitehall is bound to meet with fierce 
criticism from one camp or the other, very probably from 
both, but with Hindus and Moslems falling to agree among 


themselves no other course is possible. The subjeeey ice as W 
been so exhaustively explored in recent Aiscussions bully ‘Saturd 
in London and at Delhi that all the material ‘for dec ustralia 
available. Unfortunately, that’ material consists ing 3 pperate 
main of two sets of irreconcilable claims. The Govegppmmhe steel 


ment, as it fully recognizes, is faced with the task above the 


merely of giving a verdict, but of giving effect toabeneath ¥ 
Fortunately, the general situation in India is easier thang has bee 
has been for some months. terferen 
* * * * ne brid 

Election Prospects in France ength. | 
Austra 


The decks in France are getting cleared for the electio : 
M. Laval was overthrown through the hostility of ggpe™ ” 
Senate to an Electoral Reform Bill giving votes to won here ss 
and abolishing the second ballot. Now the Chambe hat phich ~ 
passed the Bill shorn of those provisions and the ty) a, 
Chambers are consequently at one. That means thy 
the Radical Socialists and Socialists will be able as tgyj 
to support their own party candidates on the first bally 
and at the second concentrate on a single Left candid 
belonging to one party or the other as the local cireyp, 
stances may dictate. The election date, which is not y¢ 
fixed, seems likely to be April 24th, with the secg 
ballot a week later. M. Tardieu is evidently anxious 4 
push ahead with Disarmament and his Danubian schengt™ <A 
with the idea of piling up as much achievement as pq mpebee 
sible to lay before the electors, but nothing decisive J franklin 
cither field can well be effected before the probable electigy pd hs 
date. Meanwhile the budget has to be carried throug oe 
and though it is balanced on paper the figures in reality he aelet 
according to the Senate Finance Committee, conceal pie : 


very substantial deficit. A swing to the Left at th bl 
election still seems likely. 


merica 
With 1 




















relerrec 
Mr. Al 
ae * % * n the { 
Rubber Restriction Fails vossibili 
The British and Dutch Governments announced afgnd Gor 
Monday that, after consultation with the rubber growesBesting. 
in the East Indies, they had failed to arrive at any prefydminis 
ticable scheme for restricting the output and raising thBasset, w 
price of rubber to a profitable level. This conclusia{unning 
might well have been expected. When, after the WaBto be al 
our Government sanctioned the Stevenson scheme fofyill ine 
regulating the rubber output in British Colonies, the 
Dutch Government and growers in the Dutch East Indic 
refused to co-operate and the scheme had to be abandone Weavin 
when the price had fallen to a low level. Since then fre It m 
competition between growers, coupled with the depressiofunemp! 
in the United States, the chief purchaser of rubber, hasfoperati 
foreed the price down to rather less than twopenee 4 foreign 
pound. The Dutch plantation owners are now willinf Weave 
to join withour growers in restricting output. But therfiilth se 
find themselves faced with a large and increasing body of ithem si 
native rubber-planters in Dutch territory, who took full Boperate 
advantage of the Stevenson scheme, and are now thefconditi 
keenest competitors of the Dutch themselves. Thesfearlier 
native growers, mainly small men content with veygthe ag 
minute profits, produce a considerable portion of the B have t¢ 





year’s crop. They cannot be controlled by the Dutch But in 
Colonial Government, and, therefore, their Europeaf bythe 
rivals must be left free. As the world’s stocks are equal f irom t 
to a year’s consumption, the immediate outlook for the} should 
industry is goomy. The man who could discover a new as well 
use for rubber would be welcomed just now. If the 
. * * * rates s 

Sydney Bridge “it 
London has been talking about a new bridge ove iy 
the Thames since 1923. It was in that year that New sa 
South Wales set Messrs. Dorman Long & Co. to build wooly 





a bridge over Sydney Harbour, at a point where it is 
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as the Thames, and the bridge was opened 

Saturday by the Premier, Mr. Lang. British and 
ay engineers with Australian workmen have 
in ilo al in completing this new wonder of the world. 
Gin rhe steel arch has a span of 550 yards, rises 440 feet 
task d bove the water, and supports a road and railway bridge 

wi beneath which the largest vessels can pass. Moreover, 
er than} 


ject lwice as Wide 
DS byt 


isin 






Be has been constructed in the air, SO to say, without any 
terference with the shipping and ferry traffic below. 
ne bridge with its approaches is over two miles in 
noth. It was begun long before the economic crisis 
Australia, and its completion, we trust, wiil herald 
etter times for the State and the Commonwealth, 
ere necd be no undue pessimism about a country 
vhich can find the men and the money—some £8,000,000 
for this gigantic and useful enterprise. 
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merican Politics 


: Ps With the party conventions less than three months’ 
er jistant interest in the approaching Presidential election 


circu, 
Not yet 


in the United States is increasing. ‘Two main points arise, 
he choice of candidates and the formulation of pro- 
mmes. As to the former, it concerns only the Demo- 
matic camp, for President Hoover is the certain 
epublican nominee. Among the Democ rats Governor 
ial ‘anklin Roosevelt, of New York State, remains favourite, 
electiy und his position has been strengthened in the past week 
h y the result of the Democratic primary (the vote for 

he selection of the party candidate) in North Dakota, 

‘Byhich has given him a comfortable majority oven an 

neeal j : : 
at ppponent whom that agricultural State might well have 
referred. The appearance of another New York aspirant, 
Mr. Al Smith, Democratic candidate at the last election, 
n the field is a point against Mr. Roosevelt, and the 
possibilities of men like Mr. Newton Baker of Ohio 
ced find Governor Ritchie of Maryland thus remain inter- 
roweNResting. The main issue, next to the record of the 
’ pra Eadministration, which should be the Democrats’ chief 
ng thfsset, will be prohibition once more, with the Democrats 
‘Tusioy punning on a definitely wet ticket and the country tending 
 Wato be at any rate increasingly damp. Debt cancellation 
ne {afyill inevitably be repudiated by both parties, 
s, the 
Indic 
donelf Weaving Costs : 

lt might be thought that years of bad trade and 
unemployment would have made the Lancashire textile 
operatives anxious to try any new method of facing 
nee aBioreign competition. But the General Council of the 
illingf Weavers’ Amalgamation on Saturday rejected the 
therBiifth scheme for reducing costs that has been put before 
dy off them since 1929. It was proposed that the weaver should 
< fullBoperate six looms instead of four, subject to certain 
conditions of pay which were tentatively agreed upon 
‘hese Bearlier in the month. But the Council on a ballot turned 
veryfthe agreement down. Doubtless cach weaver would 
"the have to work a little harder for the same wages as before. 
utch® But in these desperate times, when Lancashire is faced 
pean f by the fiercest competition from Japan and India as well as 
qual f irom the United States and other countries, the industry 
‘thef should be able to count on the good will of the workmen 
new as well as on the energy and self-sacrifice of the employers. 
Ifthe weavers will not abate a penny of their old wage 
rates so that. the mills may be restarted and the machinery 
utilized to the full, there can be little hope of recovery 
wer 2 the cotton trade. Some of the employers have been 
Yewg ow to recognize the need for new methods. But the 
J workmen’s leaders still refuse to admit that there is any 
t is CTISiS, 
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The Sun Cult 


It is time to abandon time-honoured gibes at the 
English climate when the Sun-Bathing Society can write 
to the Spectator and other papers appealing to the owners 
of private grounds to help it with facilities for the pursuit 
of health by exposure to sun and air. On the hygienic 

ralue of sun-bathing there is no difference of opinion, 
and so long as the practice of it is kept reasonably 
unobtrusive no sound objection can be made to its 
exercise. That, it is true, is apparently not the view 
prevalent in Chicago, where the proposal to set aside 
enclosures on the shore of Lake Michigan for the use of 
nudists has evoked indignant protests from the virtuous, 
on the ground that the occupants of the enclosures would 
be visible from aeroplanes, to say nothing of the higher 
storeys of skyscraping flats. The possibility of outraging 
the feelings of aviators (notoriously a most sensitive 
class) is, of course, a serious matter. Even so, responsible 
persons like Dr. Stella Churchill, Dr. Rollier and Professor 
Julian Huxley are to be approved rather than criticized 
when they claim to have sun-bathing, reasonably con- 
ducted, regarded as a reasonable proceeding. The next 
thing is to seeure a little sun. 


x * * 


% 


A Clean: Countryside 

The Surrey Anti-Litter League may be congratulated 
on the stern sense of duty which impelled it to prosecute 
some of its personal friends (if a League may be considered 
capable of such emotions as love and hate) for organizing 
a paper-chase on horseback and in the course of that 
diversion strewing some twenty miles of countryside with 
those scraps of paper which meant so little to Herr 
Bethmann-Hollweg, but so much to the Surrey Anti- 
Litter League. The League is quite right. Its efforts 
in the past have borne the desired fruit, and resorts like 
Newlands Corner and Leith Hill and Friday Street are 
now kept comparatively free of the litter that used to 
bear testimony to the inability of the tripper to rise to the 
level of his surroundings. As in the case of another 
and greater League, it is desirable to achieve results by 
persuasion where possible, but an occasional reminder 
that those who decline to observe the required standards 
can be penalized is no bad thing. In this case the offen- 
ders were penalized to the extent of £1 apiece, 


x ta % * 


The Jockey Club’s Appeal 

All who know what the Jockey Club has done for many 
years past to insure that English racing shall be honour- 
ably and honestly conducted will note with satisfaction 
the Club’s successful appeal against the verdict with 
heavy damages given against it in a recent libel action. 
A strong Court of Appeal on Tuesday held that the 
Stewards of the Jockey Club did no more than their 
duty in deciding that the trainer of a drugged horse 
should be warned off Newmarket Heath and in pub- 
lishing the decision in the Racing Calendar. “ What was 
published was a decision of an agreed domestic tribunal 
in its own terms.” It would have been unfortunate 
if the authority of that tribunal had not been reaflirmed 
by the Court of Appeal. 


ot os oe a 


Bank Rate 3% per cent., changed from 4 per cent. on 
March 17th, 1932. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Tuesday 
102%, ; on Tuesday week, 101} ; a year ago, 104%. Funding 
Loan (4 per cent.) was on Tuesday 97}; on Tuesday week, 
95%; a year ago, 93. Conversion Loan (3} per cent.) was 
on Tuesday 83}; on Tuesday week, 82}; a year ago, 78}. 
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Mr. Lloyd George and Lausanne 


FYVHE appearance of Mr. Lloyd George’s review of 
the Reparations problem synchronizes opportunely 
with the Prime Minister’s announcement of the names of 
the British delegates to the Lausanne Conference, a 
necessary reminder in itself of the supreme importance 
of the decisions the Powers of Europe have still to take. 
In any volume on such a subject by such an author the 
personal aspect necessarily bulks large. But Mr. Lloyd 
George is not the man to let what has been trouble him. 
Girding his virtue resolutely about him and waving a 
sardonic farewell to a by no means spotless past, he 
analyses the Reparation problem as it exists to-day, 
and lays down a policy which will find few opponents in 
this country, a policy indeed which has already been 
endorsed by the mass of moderate opinion and is understood 
to be in all essentials the policy of the Government itself. 
That welcome and necessary unanimity having been 
achieved, there is no great need to go too deeply into 
the past, or examine in detail the contents and omissions 
of Mr. Lloyd George’s instructive volume. Its writer 
is entitled to point with satisfaction to his repeated 
pleas for moderation in the matter of Reparations, for 
there was always one Lloyd George pleading for modera- 
tion, even while there was another one undertaking 
to demand the whole cost of the War from Germany 
and search her pockets for the uttermost farthing, or 
running in the cost of military pensions and allowances 
under the head of damages to the civilian population 
of the Allies. It made no practical difference to the 
actual payments, because the whole cost of the War, 
even without the pensions and allowances, would have 
been altogether beyond Germany’s capacity in any case. 
But half the difficulty about the reparation problem 
for the last dozen years is a result of the wildly exaggerated 
ideas the public of all the Allied countries were allowed, 
and even stimulated, to entertain, regarding Germany’s 
rapacity to put back into the pockets of Englishmen and 
Frenchmen and Italians the thousands of millions they 
had poured out with impetuous resolution through 
four years of war. The Lloyd George who encouraged 
those expectations is not completely cancelled out by 
the Lloyd George who discountenanced them. 

But we are all of us disillusioned enough to-day. 
Reparations and debts between them have brought 
Germany to her knees, and at any moment she may be 
prostrate and half the rest of the world in no better case. 
In analysing the situation that double scourge has created 
Mr. Lloyd George is at his best. No one will challenge 
his ascription of the world’s distresses to three main causes: 
maldistribution of gold, tariff barriers and the international 
indebtedness created as legacy of the War, or dissent from 
his verdict that the worst of the three is the last. We 
have all reached that conclusion now, and Mr. MacDonald, 
Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Runciman will go to Lausanne 
in June convinced that the solution the crisis demands is 
complete cancellation of all Reparation payments and all 
debts between the Allies. That, of course, is Mr. Lloyd 
George’s view, and he makes a strong case for it. It is a 
ease familiar enough to readers of these columns, and 
there is no need to present it again in any detail. What- 
ever Germany has paid so far she has paid through the 
barren expedient of borrowing from America, thus piling 
up at one end of the world as formidable obligations as 
she liquidates at the other. Her indebtedness to the 
Allies is far heavier than was ever intended, because the 
appreciation of gold means that for every hundred gold 
marks a far greater volume of commodities has to be 
handed over than represented the same gold value less 


than three years ago, when the Young Plan tog et 
And with nation after nation putting up its tariff hy 
against Germany's exports she can no longer transte 
required amount of commodities at all, even if she 
the power to produce them to the full. The Situatioy 
far from improving as a result of the Hoover MOratory 
of last July, is disastrously worse. It can be Meas, 
in unemployment figures, in contraction of trade Sh 
where, in the series of currency and trade restrictions 
have driven European countries, cogs in the most ej 
ate economic mechanism the world has ever eveloye) 
back on the primitive expedient of barter. Ty t! 
conditions a conference to find ways and means of a 
ing further Reparation payments from Germany js gy 
thing between the tragic and the fantastic. 
But facts must be faced. It is the British view and th 
Italian that Reparations and debts should be wiped ; 
altogether. It is not the French view that Reparatig 
should be abolished, and not the American view ty 
debts should be cancelled. No more than a week ay 
report in a Washington paper that the new Amey 
Ambassador to this country, Mr. Andrew Mellon, y 
coming here to negotiate debt settlement or reduc 
threw Congress into a quartan fever of indignation 
elicited precipitate and categorical denials from 4 
Administration. A government that finds its bug 
a couple of thousand million dollars short of balancing) 
not going to make debt cancellation a plank in its platfon 
on the eve of a Presidential election. j 
Neither is France proposing to sacrifice her |g 
due in the matter of Reparations. Germany, aceon 
to French calculations, has not paid yet sufficient ey 
to defray the material damage her armies caused on t 
soil of France. On that there is a conflict of figures, bol 
as to what Germany has in fact paid (the Reparat 
Commission, as quoted by Mr. Lloyd George, put ti 
figure to July 1931, at £1,010,000,000, while Germany} 
own estimate was £2,695,000,000) and as to what Frag 
has spent on the restoration of her devastated areas, Bip 
unless arithmetic is a meaningless science some appro 
mate computation can be made under both heads, a 
though it would involve some little further delay it mig 
be worth while for the Lausanne Conference to have thi 
done. All the data are available and five or six wed 
should be sufficient to secure general agreement on what 


after all a question of fairly concrete fact, even allowig 


for the varying valuations that might be set on Germany 
deliveries in kind. 

If that difficulty can be cleared up the way should} 
open to a cleaning of the European slate. Agreemiel 
to cancel debts between the European States could 1! 
doubt be reached, with the concurrence of the only ca 
siderable creditor, Great Britain. But what is to happe 
to the debts to the United States? They will be pai 
they will be owed, or they will be cancelled. If they 
not cancelled most of them will be owed. Some may 
paid. We are, of course, the most hopeful debtor fm 
the American point of view. But our annual paymel 
increases next year from £33,000,000 to £38,000,000 
gold parity, and the payment of every million has go 
up half as much again in terms of commodities since tl 
debt was contracted, and another fifty per cent. sind 
we went off gold last year. The burden, if we ct 
to receive our share of Reparations and of debt paymet' 
from France and Italy (who will certainly pay us nothi! 
if Germany stops paying them), will be intolerable. 
that a reason for refusing a Reparation settlement bas 
on cancellation, and holding Germany still to obligate! 
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¢ cannot discharge, in order to furnish us with a paper 

before America? America wants no 
balance-shects. She wants her money. 
be ruined finally at Lausanne, but neither 
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“ae Germany can - ' 
alr Pritain nor France nor the United States can gain a 
she ly Ives by driving her into political as well 


pfennig for themse tic 
as economic chaos. The United States insists that 


Reparations and debts shall be dealt with separately. In 
: easels 
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St elahy 

rie N 1832 the authorities of what was to be a ‘apital 
Di thag city, Budapest, had wistfully dreamed of bridging 
Of ey the Danube. They sent to England as the foremost 


r AS . . 
SSinge  cuntry in such construction and discovered there 
F William Tiernay Clark, who had been John Rennic’s 
Vand tie : Shick gall. Mal ‘cessfully solved the 

favourite assistant and had successlully  soivec r1€ 


"ped problems of suspension-spanning. He designed for them 


para a bridge which was considered a new wonder of the 
re world. Shortly before the War it showed signs of 
*: ss weakening under modern tratiliec. It was strengthened by 
bs: substituting, where necessary, steel for iron and timber 
i. without materially altering its appearance. ‘‘ The citizens 
ea of Budapest have always regarded their bridge as far i 
ait important a Jeature of the landscape and of the city to allow 
h BE of its destruction.”* 

: ule “At the time these words were written our local county 
mens authorities were bent on destroying, quite needlessly, 
all Tiernay Clark’s bridge at Great Marlow, and were only 

| prevented from doing so on the ground of expense. 

: I ' ~§=6But the contrast between a foreign country’s care for 
_ British constructive genius and our own for a superb 
¥ “monument of architectural and landscape beauty was to 
he. } be more strikingly displayed. In 1923 John Rennie’s 
wie masterpiece showed signs of scttlement, not due to any 
are fault in its own structure, more durable, in engineering 
pes opinion, than any substitute in steel, but to changes in 
_ © the river bed which its designer could not have foreseen. 
Frag The London County Council, having by ill-advised 
“ Mi measures increased the settlement, determined, after 
ppm two years’ debate, to condemn Waterloo Bridge, and, 
is “P with the intention of running an obsolescent tramway 
mg system into the Strand, embarked on the scheme of a 
" * new six-line-traffie structure. 

i A vote in Parliament had actually sanctioned, in 1926. 
rer the financial provision for this, when a national protest 
us suecceded in holding it up till the whole question of 
mun'® cross-river traffic had been examined. The result was 
ald to condemn the project as mistaken on grounds of 


traffic, to affirm the necessity of a new bridge at the 





CME effective point, Charing Cross, and to recommend. as a 
o "F compromise, the widening of Waterloo Bridge by 
y on corbelling-out its roadway to take four lines of traffic, 
Bit after strengthening its foundations by measures whose 
MT feasibility not even the engineers of the Council could 
ya deny, 

ye The County Council had hastened the proceedings of 
aed the Royal Commission on the ground that the bridge 
0 was in danger of falling down, but, instead of at once 
¥@ proceeding to reinstatement, have left it to its supposed 
et fate for over five years. Now that the Charing Cross 
sin project has temporarily been suspended, they repeat 
et the story of its precarious condition, revive their dis- 
vent credited scheme, and have induced the Government to 
thi age its subvention, less fifteen per cent., to a new 
’ midge in the wrong place. 

nib It is argued on their behalf, in contradiction with an 

am 
itiol 93. 8, Wilson, M.LC.E., “ The Philosopher's Bridge,” in “ Art- 


Work,” Vol. V, No. 18. 1929. 


that case it must be so. The only course at Lausanne, 
then, will be to clear up the Reparation problem once for 
all on the basis of complete cancellation, or some’ dras- 
tically reduced payment by Germany after a moratorium, 
and an adjustment of debts between the European States 
concerned. Adjustments—manifestly essential—of the 
debt to America must come as a later and separate chapter. 
It is not a good way out, but what other is there ? 


Waterloo Bridge 


[from A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


earlier attitude, that Waterloo Bridge is not so beautiful 
as to call for the sacrifice of a fixed idea. Against them 
is the whole architectural profession in England, and its 
leaders in France, who signed a protest when visiting 
London, not to speak of artists and lovers of London 
generally. In favour of the Council’s view the authorities 
relied upon are Mr. Herbert Morrison and Ruskin. Now, 
Ruskin is constantly the victim of imperfect quotation, 
and the last offender was Lord Ponsonby in the House 
of Lords debate. The facts are these. Ruskin’s early, 
instinctive reaction was to call Waterloo Bridge : 
“The finest bridge in all the City.” 

Later, he raised the theoretic objection that the slope 
should have been thrown not into the approach, but 
into the bridge itself. Imagine the hump this would have 
meant! In the passage quoted he was criticizing the 
Embankment and the bridge for the absence of sculpture. 
but he began by saying that the arch over the Embank- 
ment was as vast in its sweep as the Rialto, “ and scarcely 
less seemly in proportions.” Living architects, the 
Council’s advocates go on to say, are capable of as good 
a design. Elsewhere, possibly : but here, demonstrably, 
not ; because the width of the new spans in conjunction 
with their height must be inferior in shape, a sham if 
cased in stone, and damaging in seale to the other elements 
in the composition, Somerset House and St. Paul’s. 
The only point of substance in their case is the mutilation 
involved in corbelling out. That compromise is regret- 
table, but it would not affect the main clements in the 
design. 

So much for aesthetics. Hopeless of rousing any echo 
of the Budapest temper in our rulers, the defenders of the 
bridge have pressed the traflie argument and received no 
answer; so wide a bridge without clearances is worse 
than useless, and the immensely costly clearance of the 
approach is neither provided for nor in sight. No general 
plan for the future has been drawn up to justify what in 
its absence is a shortsighted and wrong-headed folly. As 
it is, Waterloo Bridge is avoided and partly disused 
because of the congestion in the Strand. Are trams, in 
face of all denials, still the seeret motive ? They would 
reduce the general traffic space from six lines to four. 

Against this blank wall of unreason a general protest 
has again been signed, at short notice, by a number of 
representative names, a handful out of the thousands 
which might be collected. Unfortunately, few of our 
leading statesmen, such as signed the carlier manifesto, 
are now en disponibilité. Profuse in platform declarations 
of devotion to art and amenity, in office they become in- 
different. There remains, however, one tender point in 
their armour, the financial. The County Council has put 
forward an estimate for demolition and rebuilding which, 
for those conversant with such operations, appears to be 
wildly optimistic ; it is doubtful whether they have any 
real conception of what they are in for. The Government 
has promised to supply, from the Road Fund, ‘sixty per 
eent. of the sum named, and the Minister of Transport 
has set a marginal limit of 10 to 15 per cent. for an excess, 
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In view of recent experience—the excess over estimate of 
£1,500,000 in the case of the Mersey Tunnel, of £2,000,000 
in that of the Sydney Harbour Bridge—can Ministers feel 
any assurance that the ultimate cost for the uncompleted 
plans and unforeseen contingencies of a difficult and for- 
midable series of works will be anything like what has been 
assumed ? 

Against such megalomania stands the plan for under- 


—— 


pinning and widening the existing bridge at a Modena 
cost as estimated by competent enginecrs and endony 
by responsible contractors ; the avoidance of closing j 
years the road service of Waterloo Bridge above an 
obstructing the river service below; the AVOidan 
above all, of a shame to the governors of London and P 
our country by a wanton obliteration of history ani 
beauty. 


Sex Education 


By tHe DocHess 
tees attention which at last is being gradually given 
- to the question of sex-education is one of many 
signs of increasing sympathy with, and desire to help 
young people. We are coming to see that so long as this 
vital matter is shirked, the adolescent is left without 
guidance in what may well prove to be one of the most 
powerful influences in his or her life; and that in these 
days of greater freedom for boy and girl alike, such lack 
of guidance may easily prove disastrous. 

There is also increasing recognition of the need of 
laying the foundations of such guidance early. The 
dropping of many barriers which formerly stood between 
parent and child is bringing to well-to-do mothers ques- 
tions that earlier generations, if they ventured to utter 
them at all, did not dare to put to a higher authority 
than a nurse—-very seldom, it may be imagined, with 


any satisfying result. Such questions indicate how 
early the minds of many children begin, however 


childishly, to enquire into some of the main facts of life, 
and how necessary it is for a parent to be ready with an 
answer which shall pave the way for a right attitude 
towards them. 

But even if there are no questions to indicate a 
dawning interest, there are many more opportunities now 
than heretofore for children to acquire a certain amount 
of knowledge, either from books or from irresponsible 
companions, in a manner which may prejudice future 
approach to a difficult subject. Those who are on the 
watch to help should therefore be careful to get their 
word in first. 

And though it may well be that few facts are hidden 
from the child brought up in a working-class home. is 
there not need from early days to see that familiarity in 
these matters does not breed contempt—that reverence 
keeps pace with knowledge ? 

Granted, however, that guidance must be given, of 
what is it to consist and who is to give it 7? The answer to 
tlie first question must of course largely depend upon the 
age of the child, but certain general principles will prob- 
ably be applicable at any age. In the first place, the 
subject must be approached gradually, probably best 
through teaching on plant and animal life. The normal 
child's love of Nature and of animals will provide many 
opportunities for preparing the way. At a later stage 
the subject may be dealt with more specifically through 
a course in hygiene or biology, or through individual or 
group talks. 

In the second place it must be kept clearly in mind 
that mere knowledge is not enough. The subject to be 
tackled is bound up with great emotional instincts, in- 
volving often great moral issues, the making or the 
of lives. Mere knowledge may well be in- 
sufficient to enable a clear path to be struck through 
these tangles. It is essential therefore that ideals be 
imparted regarding relations between the sexes ; regarding 
marriage, parenthood and the relationship of parent 
and child. 

But who is to do this ? 


marring 


* The parent ~ is the usual 


or ArHouL, M.P. 


answer. Admittedly the parent is ideally the right 
person—the mother above all, if a beginning is to 
made before school life; but are fathers and mothe, 
always qualified to give this instruction ? 

Failing the parent there are those who would entny 
the duty to a school doctor or nurse. But the teaching 
if given by occasional visitors such as these, woul 
inevitably lack that gradualness of approach which js y 
necessary. 

Failing parent, doctor or nurse, there remains thy 
teacher, and it is diflicult to see how it can be denied thet 
given the right personality, the teacher, man or woman, 
has two special qualifications for the task. He spend 
his life in acquiring that mastery of language which ty 
often the working-class parent lacks, and he has uniqy 
opportunity of leading up to the subject, of enforeing his 
moral through another lesson, of gradually instilling 
ideals without saying too much at a time.  Certainh 
no teaching on the subject, whether in class or in privat: 
should be given without the parent’s consent, nor withoui 
preparation of the teacher and the approval of the head. 
master or mistress; but granted all these things, th 
task, I believe—anybow up to a certain point— 
more easily performed by the teacher than by anyon 
else, in the case of the vast majority of our children. 

Many teachers, however, shrink from the task, and it 
is not one which can be forced on anyone. — Failing the 
teacher, therefore, cannot the leaders of clubs, Scouts o 
Guides, or other juvenile organizations, step into the 
breach ? They may not have quite the teacher's con- 
mand of language, nor all his opportunities, but thei 
opportunities are not few, and the sympathy with youth 
which has brought a voluntary worker into a juvenile 
organization should be a priceless factor in discharging 
a difficult task, 

The youth leader, moreover, is the companion of boys 
and girls chiefly after they have left school, when lesson 
learnt in earligr years are being put to the test. If schoo 
could be relied upon to take all children as far as a know 
ledge of reproduction of life in plants and animals, and te 
instil in them a sense of reverence for the wonders 
creation, the application to human life and_ teaching 
on human responsibility could be given either by the 
willing and qualified teacher to the boy or girl in the last 
year at school, or failing this. in post-school years, by 
the Jeader of a juvenile organization who had had sont 
special instruction. Co-operation in this matter betweel 
teacher and youth leader, with the consent of the parent, 
would fill what is now too often a serious gap in 4 
child’s equipment for life, and I believe would earn the 
warm gratitude of many a_ working-class parent. 

If there can be co-operation on the various  liné 
suggested, it should be possible to ensure that every yea! 
should see a decrease in the number of young peopl 
allowed to enter on life without the guidance which shoul 
help them to withstand some of the strongest temptation 
which are likely to assail them, 
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cle continues our series of studies of saintly 






N the Eve of All Saints, 1840, Eton Parish Church 
0 saw one of the most remarkable scenes in its history. 
The Church at Evensong was packed from end to end 
with Eton boys who had come to hear the last sermon of 
George Augustus Selwyn, who had been the idol of Kton 
for years. He had got the ban lifted from rowing at 
Bton and had rowed for Cambridge against Oxford in the 
frst University boat race. He was a renowned cricketer, 
and perhaps the most daring cross-country rider in England. 
He was now giving up the highest prospects here to go 
alone to the furthest ends of the world, and try to 
transform ferocious savages into the followers of Christ. 
Among the crowd in the Church stood an Eton boy of 
fourteen—John Coleridge Patteson—tall and strong, 
with a dark complexion, very blue eyes and a delightful 
smile. Selwyn knew the Pattesons and before he went away 

he went to Feniton, the Pattesons’ place near Ottery St. 

Mary, to say good-bye to the boy’s parents. In the drawing- 
oom after dinner he suddenly said, ‘‘ Lady Patteson, will 
‘you give me Coley?” There must have been a great 
silence, and a sword entered the mother’s soul. Years 
rolled on. Coley left Eton and went up to Balliol. Te 
got a Fellowship at Merton, was ordained and became 
curate of a parish near his father’s place. He was 
intensely happy in his work. 

Then Bishop Selwyn came to Feniton again. He had 
created the Church of New Zealand ; and had come home 
to get its constitution authorized and to get a new ship 
for the work in the Melanesian Islands. Once more 
Selwyn spoke. ‘‘ Judge,” said the Bishop to Sir John, 
“will you give me Coley?” And the Judge said “I 
camot let him go. God forbid that I should stop him.” 
“Ves,” he added, “ I give him, and not with any thought 
of seeing him again. I will not have him thinking that he 
mast come back again to see me.” Coley knew his father 
was right in this. His love for his father and his home was 
his great passion. If he went at all, he must go for ever. 
Soon the morning of Lady Day, 1855, he kissed them all 
in the doorway of Feniton; gathered some primroses 
from his mother’s grave ; and then went away for ever. 

The Melanesian Islands stretch up a thousand miles 
from the north of New Zealand. Selwyn had resolved to 
bring the Gospel to them, but the problem at first seemed 
insoluble. ‘These people were so cut off from the rest of the 
world that they were practically speaking on another 
planet. Some visitors had come across the vastness of 
the ocean, sandal-wood traders, tortoise-shell hunters 
ind the like. They had vilely misused the islanders, who 
had come to believe that this monstrous race of whites 
race of devils. The islands themselves were so 
seattered that they had little intercourse with one 
another, and their languages were innumerable. Selwyn’s 
plan was to gather to a home in New Zealand some of the 
cleverest. boys from every group of islands, to keep them 
for the summer months, and every year to send them 
back for the winter to be missionaries to their people. 
The plan was a success, through the dauntless courage and 
tnquenchable love of Selwyn and Patteson. Every winter 
the boys went home across a thousand miles of sea to 
tell their people about that love. ‘‘ There is a greater 
Spirit,” they said, “than our Spirits and He is not 
trucl to us as our Spirits are. He loves us and has sent 


Was a 
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X.—Bishop John Coleridge Patteson 


' By Prepenpary H. F. B. Mackay. 


His son the Bishop to love us and teach us to love one 
another.” 

After some years Selwyn made Patteson Bishop of 
Melanesia. They moved the College to Norfolk Island, 
six hundred miles nearer the groups. There Pattcson 
founded his College of St. Barnabas ; there, surrounded 
by his Melanesian boys, he spent his happiest days. From 
there he went to his martyrdom. 

Try to picture his first voyage in the Mission ship. 
After days of sunshine on a sea of lapis lazuli, a hilly 
island arises on the horizon surrounded by the still 
water of the lagoon protected by an outer reef. Patteson 
is fascinated by the palms rising out of the green tangle 
of undergrowth, the brilliant coral reef, the bright blue 
fish, the dazzling sparkle of the spray. On the shore 
are hundreds of natives showing their excitement with 


wild eries and gestures. Fach native is armed with 
poisonous arrows, one scratch from which would give 
tetanus. They have always regarded white men as 
devils—now two are landing. Will the natives kill 


them before they find that they are angels? In every 
case the courage and love of Selwyn and Patteson won 
the day. One 
touch of weakness, and they would have been lost. 
Always the Bishop asked for boys, that he might take 
them what would benefit their 


Their dauntless bearing saved them. 


them and teach race ; 
and amazing to say, he received them time after time. 
Once when Patteson was approaching the island of 
Melanta, a great war canoe approached the mission 
ship. Thirty-six glorious youths were at the oars, 
sending the beautiful boat skimming like a bird over 
‘ascinated, Patteson watched their rhythm, 
Before 


the water. 
while he remembered what they were going to do. 
dawn they would fall on some sleeping village and rush 
upon it in a whirlwind of massacre. He sprang into his 
dinghy and rowed out into their path. They paused 
on their oars and bent keen fierce eyes on him. In 
broken words he preached to them the love of our Father 
Who is in Heaven. Two softened ; without a 
word two of the lads jumped out of the war canoe and 
came to him through water. We can imagine 
Patteson’s joy as he carried them away. 

They tell us how one of his boys went one day into the 
Bishop’s room and said, “ Bishop, why is it that I now 
think what I never thought before? I know I may be 
wrong, but I do not think I shall ever listen to people 
trying to take me from you and the teaching. I like and 
wish for things I never used to want, and I do not care 
now for the things I used to want and live for; what 
is it?” ‘* What do you think it is?” said the Bishop. 
“ IT think, but this is so mava, so great, I think it is the 
Spirit of God in my heart.” 

It was for such work that Patteson gave up all else ; 
and at length there came a day when he completed his 
sacrifice. As the work of the white angels grew, so did 
the work of the white devils; and blood for blood still 
remained the law of those islanders who did not knovt 
Christ. 

It was the twentieth of Septernber, 1870; and the 
* Southern Cross ’ with the Bishop on board was approach- 
ing the island of Nukapu. There had been fresh out- 
rages by the whites and the Bishop knew there was a 
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risk in landing, but he landed. He landed alone and 
disappeared into the screen of foliage at the back of the 
beach. Then natives on the shore shot at the boats and 
wounded the Bishop’s companions. No one could land 
to help the Bishop for some time, as the tide was too 
low to cross the reef. When the tide had risen, two 
canoes were launched from the shore on the calm lagoon, 
and after a while one loosed the other and put back, 
while the loosed canoe floated on towards the Bishop’s 
companions in the ship’s boats. They thought it was a 
trap, and expected a figure to rise and shoot. But there 
was no movement in the boat. Then gently they lifted 
the wrappings, which concealed the boat’s contents. 
On the floor of the canoe was the body of the Bishop, 
laid out with reverence. A smile of perfect peacefulness 
illuminated his face. He was wrapped in white matting 
of delicate texture; his hands were crossed upon his 
breast, and in them he held a palm branch, every leaf 
of which was knotted. It was the symbol of the Avenger 
of Blood. ,Five natives had been killed; and on the 
body of the Bishop the Avenger had imprinted Five 
Wounds. 


Incongruities of Modern Thought 


I.—General 
By C. E. M. Joan. 

FFXUAT modern thought on fundamental issues is in a 
Not only is 
the old opposition between the scientific and _ religious 
views of the world far from being overcome, but within 
the sphere of science itself we are offered different and 
even contradictory interpretations of the universe, so 
that, if the implications of one science be true those of 
another cannot be true. 

This disagreement between the sciences is a compara- 
tively new thing. Fifty years ago the scientific picture 
of the universe was definite and comparatively simple. It 
was a picture of a vast machine, conceived more or less 
after the model of the works of a gigantic clock. Somebody 
at some time or other had wound the clock up, and 
thereafter it functioned through the automatic interaction 
of the parts. 

To the mechanist conception of the universe all the 
contemporary sciences contributed, but physics was its 
chief architect. The nineteenth-century conception of 
matter was of a hard, tangible something lying out there 
in space, upon which the horse-sense of the practical man 
could base his irrefragable convictions. Matter was 
something that you could see and touch. It was there ; 
it was obvious; it was real. Hence, the inference was 
slipped in, whatever else was real must be like a piece of 
matter; that is to say, it must be like what one could see 
and touch. It followed that whatever did not fulfil this 
condition—beauty, for example, or moral obligation, the 
inspiration of the poet, or deity—was not entirely real, a 
belief which—except on Sundays when it is qualified by 
a conventional admission of the reality of spirit—still 
determines the instinctive attitude to the universe of the 
ordinary man. 

Yet it is common knowledge that the basis of the belief 
has completely disappeared. For the nineteenth-century 
conception of matter, the hard tangible stuff out there in 
space, modern physics has substituted something infinitely 
elusive. Matter is now a hump in space-time, a mush of 
electricity, a wave of probability undulating into nothing- 
ness. “If to-day,” says Professor Eddington, “ you ask 
a physicist what he has finally: made out the aether or 
the electron to be, the answer will not be a description in 
terms of billiard balls or fly wheels or anything concrete ; 


state of confusion is a commonplace. 


<r 
a 


he will point instead to a number of symbols and a 
mathematical equations which they satisfy.” 

With the belief in hard, tangible matter has disg 
eared the simple conception of reality which wags 
upon it. To be real is no longer necessarily to be like g 
piece of matter, for we do not know what a Piece of 
matter is, and with this simple conception of reality has 
disappeared that agreement among scientists with regard 
to the fundamental nature of the universe which Was 9 
marked a feature of the hey-day of mechanism, We 
know, it is increasingly conceded, too much about the 
universe to-day to think that we know anything {op 
certain. The consequence is that to the fundamental 
questions which have presented themselves to the humay 
mind since speculation began—Is the universe th. 
result of plan or design, or is it a fortuitous collocatio, 
of atoms?” “Ts life the reality of the universe, or ay 
incidental passenger travelling across an alien enyirop. 
ment?” ‘Is mind fundamental in the scheme of things 
or a characteristic of certain chemical compounds?” 
“Is human will free or determined by the movements of 
material particles ? ”—there is not only no sort of agreed 
answer among the scientists, but different sciences Sugeest 
contradictory answers. 

I propose to illustrate this fundamental disagreement 
between the implications of the sciences from two con. 
temporary sciences, psychology and physics. 


Set of 


I begin with psychology because here mechanist views 
still persist ; in fact, Behaviourism is the strongest single 
movement in contemporary psychology. A mechanist 
theory of psychology will either deny the existence of the 
mind altogether, or will regard it as a mere emanation 
from the body, a sort of glow surrounding the brain, the 
function of which is confined to lighting up cerebral events, 
Obviously the glow cannot light up what is not there; 
therefore, nothing on this view can happen in the mind, 
unless it has first happened in the brain. What happens 
in the brain is determined by what happens in the body, 
and what happens in the body is ultimately due to the 
stimuli to which: the body is exposed. Strike a man’s 
crossed leg below the knee with the side of the hand, and 
the foot will jerk into the air. The movement is a reflex, 
an automatic response to the stimulus of the blow. Fu 
damentally all bodily events are of this character. The 
body, considered by and in itself, is simply an enormously 
complicated automatic machine ; and a mechanist psy: 
chology is one that aflirms that what is true of the body 

“js true also of the mind that accompanies it. 

The theory, it must be admitted, seems insufficient to 
account for the incredible richness and variety of the 
life of the mind. 

Let us suppose, to take a celebrated example, that | 
receive a telegram containing the words, “* Your sons 
dead,’ and respond by either fainting or committing 
suicide, but that a telegram containing the words, “ Ou 
son is dead,” produces merely a polite letter of condolence. 
Now the only difference between the physical stimuli in 
the two cases is the presence or absence of one letter, 
black mark on a pink background. Grant that I havea 
mind that understands the meaning of words, and the 
difference between my responses to the ‘* Your” telegram 
and to the “ Our” is intelligible enough. But suppos 

that I am merely a complicated automaton ; is it really 
credible that such a small difference in stimuli should 
produce such a catastrophic difference in response? It 
is just this difficulty in the mechanist view that the 
work of Pavlov is designed to meet. It is customary # 
the moment to say that Pavlov’s experiments on dogs 
will come to be regarded as a mile-stone in the history d 
human thought ; that in fifty years’ time men will look 
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jack upon them as they do now upon the publication of 
yrs’s Das Kapital or Darwin's Origin of Species. Yet, 
disap, ie all fresh departures in human thought, they are 

based aceedingly simple. Newton watched an apple fall ; 





Set of 


e like g James Watt the lid of a kettle rise ; Pavlov observed the 
piece of pouth-watering of dogs. 
lity has the essence of the experiments is as follows. You show 


regard Hi, hungry dog his dinner and notice that his mouth 
Wasso Bf yaters; you then show the dinner and simultaneously 
* Well ike a gong, doing this on a number of occasions ; 
Dut the finally you strike the gong alone and the dog’s mouth 
Ing for BH ysters as before. I will consider the implications of this 
amental imple fact in a further article.’ 


human (To be concluded.) 

TSe the 

location ° 

an Substitute 

mane By L. A. Pavey. 

f thi f 

=aan T was to be a tremendously important afternoon, 
rents of and for a wonder it seemed that people were very 


gxious that he and Helen should make a proper im- 


na pression. He couldn't remember that what he thought 
about anybody, during the whole of his years, had ever 
cement mattered perp once or twice when it had made people 
vO con ugh, or say, How quaint of him!” Still, he supposed 
you didn’t often get a new Mummie—at least it hadn’t 
: views happened to him before. Course it hadn't, ’cos it was 
; single oily a year since he’d had one. And it seemed shorter 
chanist than that, for the housekeeper had let him do all sorts of 
“of the things he’d never done when Mummie was in the house. 
nation But it hadn’t been so much fun, he’d found, as he thought 
in, the it would. He d rather have had Mummie. W hen he'd 
vents § Me listening one night and hadn’t been noticed, his 
there. fp aunt had been calling her careless and wicked and all 
mind sorts of things, and telling his father to have nothing 
yppens more to do with her ; and he’d gone up to her and cried, 
body. “She’s not! She’s not!” And it had startled them 
to the (Vet 8 But he couldn’t understand why Mummie didn’t 
man’s Come to see him and Helen. She'd always seemed so 
1 an ™™ and loving and lovely ; yet his father, who hadn’t 
efley, been at all like that, stayed with them. It was one of 
i those wrong things that grown-ups would never be able 
The § explain to him, even if they wanted to. 
ouahi It would be terribly difficult having a new Mummie 
| psy: after you’d got used to one. She would look and sound 
body @ and feel altogether different, he thought. But perhaps 
“§ she wouldn’t bother him very much if he was polite... . 
ae She was very tall and gracious when she ame, and he 
P the and Helen were very shy. But he began after a time not 
to be so shy because—and this was a ’straordinary thing 
he'd never known happen before, his father was really 
hat | shy and nervous, too, and kept looking at him and at 
mS Helen and back to the lady (the new Mummie, he cor- 
tting F rected himself quickly, as he’d been told to). But just 
Ow F as he was listening specially politely to what she was 
Mt: F telling him about her house and garden he suddenly re- 
lit F membered how he’d always refused to speak to strange 
4B ladies when he’d been with Mummie and how she’d 
veaF laughed at him (that nice, slow laugh of hers, with a kind 
the F of tinkle in it) for a “ little goose.” And tears came into 
mil'® his eyes and he had to choke them back. He could see 
” his father didn’t like that a little bit, and the new Mummie 
all (she wasn’t really yet, but they had to think of her as that 
ould E because she was going to be so soon) had got rather red 
IF and flustered. 
the Afterwards he watched her so closely that he noticed 
ya every time she looked at him, even when she thought he 





log didn’t ; and he could even see when she was trying to 
yf make up her mind about something or other. Then she 
would say—almost whisper—little things to his father, 


or ask him something he didn’t seem to want to answer 
very much. He could see she wanted Daddy to think 
much more of her than he ought: . 

She had brought a big box—bigger than he’d ever seen 
—of the most lovely sweets, not ordinary chocolates at 
all, and he took one out of politeness every time he was 
asked to. As for Helen, she seemed to him to have all 
eyes and ears for the lady—the new Mummie—and he 
began to think, with a burning shame for her, that she 
must almost have forgotten the old one, who he was 
sure, with a sudden passionate upwelling, he would never 
forget-as long as he lived. 

Critically, with still face, he watched the new Mummie’s 
face soften into a smile as she looked in his direction. 
But he wasn’t deceived. That was too easy, he thought. 
She could go on doing that every minute. And he could 
see her wondering at the back of her smile how she could 
manage him—why couldn't she leave him alone? Why 
didn’t she just come to see him and Helen, if she liked 
Daddy, and not pretend to be a Mummie at all? She 
wasn’t a Mummie. Mummie had done all sorts of things 
he was certain she couldn’t have done—sung him to sleep, 
told him the most wonderful stories (there was one long 
one she’d never finished, and which he knew this one 
couldn’t if she tried). It was no good her pretending that 
she was smiling in the right way—but—but it was 
puzzling to see Daddy liking it, because he hadn’t seemed 
to bother when his real Mummie had been jolliess —— 

“I expect,” she was saying, “that Johnnie does quite 
hard things at school now. Big multiplication sums, I 
daresay, don’t you, Johnnie ? ” 

Johnnie! And he was John, always, and no more! 
And how could he be expected to answer when he could 
see she only just meant him to think she minded about 
him and his ’rithmetic! He knew she didn’t really. She 
was just a grown-up, a strange grown-up, saying things, 
and she oughtn’t to be trying to be their Mummie at all. 

If only it didn’t make him so uncomfortable inside, so 
that he could hardly keep himself from bursting right 
away out into the garden! He could feel his foot tapping. 
If she hadn’t been there, Daddy would have told him 
sharply not to fidget. And if only Helen was on his 
side—but you could never tell with a girl! She kept 
laughing and chattering away, just showing off, as she 
always had done when anybody strange came into the 
house. She must have forgotten what she'd said to her 
real Mummie once, “ Sometimes I have a realize, and 
when I do have a realize it’s a big realize, how good you 
are, Mummie!”’ or she’d never have been able to go on 
like this with any new Mummie in the world. They’d 

both loved the little bits of Mummie at the corners of her 
mouth that had laughed at them when they said things 
she liked, but this one’s mouth seemed to be nearly 
straight, although she kept on smiling. 

There was Daddy telling her about the time when he, 
John, had said to Helen she could jump on him if she 


kept off his tea and his funnybone, there, she was 
laughing at that! He hated her laugh, hated it! She 
mustn’t laugh at things between himself and Helen and 


Daddy! There was Helen laughing too—he’d feel the 
tears inside himself soon, he knew he would. ... 

They’d never know any more than himself how he’d 
managed to keep polite up to the time she’d gone. But 
he had, quite polite, and had said good-bye very nicely. 
Helen had gushed, of course. Daddy hadn’t said a word 
to them afterwards, but had gone off somewhere, looking 
ever so sad and thoughtful. He knew somehow Daddy 
wouldn’t dare to ask him how he liked his new Mummie, 
whatever he asked Helen ! 

It was agony to lie there in bed that night and not, 
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somehow, be able to cry about it. If only Mummie 
were here to tell—If she had been, you silly, there wouldn't 
be this new one .... 

What was that? That was Helen, he thought. Yes! 
Was she—was she crying? Oh, he hoped she was, and 
that she really cared! He opened the door, and listened, 
eager-eyed. Helen was sobbing, sobbing, “Oh! Oh!” 
He went to her door, and tiptoed in like in the old days, 
and crept in beside her. 

** Oh, John,” sobbed Helen, “‘ she doesn’t smile right ! ” 
He cuddled her tight, trying to keep brave himself now. 
That was it, she didn’t smile right. But he didn’t mind 
so much now they were both in it, 








: oe 
Holiday Writing 
By Morn. 
“ fFNHE holidays,” they said, ** are coming round again. 
- You must write something suitable for Holiday 
Reading. You can call it Thoughts In Idleness, or 
something like that.” 

It sounded too good to be true. Thoughts In Idleness ! 
The title, as it seemed to me, carried a passport for every 
platitude, a free pardon for all irrelevance. With all 
possible speed I bought a pencil nine inches long. 

It is always a good thing, on these occasions, to buy a 
pencil, even a comparatively short one. The necessity— 
for it is a necessity (see Professor J. K. L. Nonny’s mono- 
graph, How To Get The Best Out Of a Pencil (Jagforth and 
Bline. 3s. 6d.), page 303)—of sharpening it, and, even 
before you can do that, of deciding which end you are 
going to sharpen, at once clears and stimulates the mind. 
Behind every literary or journalistic controversy, behind 
every libel action, you will find some hothead with a 
smoking fountain-pen. The pencil-user rarely gets into 
trouble ; he has time to look before he leaps, and lands 
on the right side of the fence. 

Thus it was that I, as I whittled at my fine new pencil, 
pondered more deeply on this title, Thoughts in Idleness, 
and began, as I pondered, to have my doubts and to lose 
some of my elation. I remembered, first, that countless 
other essayists had committed themselves to paper under 
titles only slightly different. I recalled a facetious Lazy 
Musings, a provocative Spare-Time Speculations, a 
weighty Meditations at Leisure, a rather daring Day- 
Dreams of a Fainéant, and a host of others. But it was 
not their quantity, nor even their quality, that gave me 
pause. If that sort of thing had to be done, I felt that I 
could do it as well as another. No; I was not worried 
about how, or what, or even why, to write. It was a 
question of where. 

Cast back your minds to anything you have ever read 
under what we will for the moment regard as the generic 
title of Thoughts in Idleness, and try to recollect the 
opening paragraph. Does it not begin by describing 
how the author is prone (whether on his back or his 
stomach is immaterial and not always specified) in the 
heather, or the edelweiss, or the sand, or the snow, or on 
some other equally desirable integument of the earth’s 
crust ? Does it not go on to say that there are coming, 
ever so faintly, to his ears the noises made by not less 
than one, and not more than two, of the following : cow- 
bells, surf, bees, old peasant women (quaint ones), guitars, 
chamois, curlews (or whaups), punkahs, larks, or the 
mizzen stays] spinnaker, whether fore or aft? Is it not 
then noted that he is gazing either upwards at the in- 
credible blue of the sky, downwards at the unbelievable 
emerald of the sea, or sideways at the astonishing green 
of the grass, the. scarcely-to-be-credited white of the 
snow, or the frankly improbable beige of the plage ? 
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Does it not begin like that ? Of course it does, And 
will tell you why. l 

You must know that the Thoughts in Taleness « 
literary man are really a kind of base revenge taker « 


his readers; for, being written during his ey; 


vacation, and stated to be so written, they are desi « Palk 
to set up a strong yearning and a feeling of envy for whe Ml that 


is still, I believe, called the Literary Life in Kensj 
and certain of the suburbs; the people in these party 
little imagining that the reality which they romanticiz: 
is, in truth, the most grim, arduous, and degrading of all 
the existences, not excepting even that of the wretched 
fellow who crawls along under trains, tapping at tl, 
wheels with a tiny hammer for no good reason, “ Hoy 
fortunate is this chap,” says the reader of a pukka Thougli 
in Idleness, ** who is for ever lying in the sun, surroundel 
by delightful sights and sounds, and distended bya wine 
which he claims to have been of the very first quality” 
(for I had forgotten to say that this matter of the wine 
or, with the more established authors, beer—is invariably 
touched on), *‘ how fortunate he is to be able to Capitalize 
his siesta by jotting down the amusing, though perha 
rather inconsequent, reflections to which (so he says) i 
prompted him ! . How I wish I could earn my own living 
in circumstances one half so attractive!” And. 
the seeds of discontent are planted in the breast of many 
a chartered accountant—aye, and many a gitl-typis, 
too—and an ever-greater proportion of Britain’s youth 
stays at home in the evenings in temperamental isolation, 
writing stark short stories on their dressing-tables, instead 
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of tasting the joys of social intercourse and manly reeres. ga 
tion by waiting in the pavilion of the Tennis Club for thy Its beg 
‘ain to stop. of Car 

So perhaps, on the whole, it is just as well that I an jf Haydn 
not the right man to do them an article called Thought he mac 
In Idleness : or, if 1am the right man, I am in the wrong led. 
place. So far from being prone in the sun, I an po 
sitting on a hard, wizened chair, within a bowshot of for he 
the crowds in the Tottenham Court Road (but what gool ff jearly 
is that to me, who have no bow ?). Outside, a light, but & us wit 
wetting, rain is falling. The sky is not incredibly blue, § ofmoc 
but a yellowish grey, the very colour of plausibility,§ om 
The sea, as every schoolboy knows, is out of sight. lif "be! 
—as is most improbable—there are in fact coming, a 
every so faintly, to my ears the sounds of cow-bells, a ong 
old peasant women, or any of the rest of it, they wil The 
have to come a lot less faintly before I hear them, l0 f pet ; 
there is a filthy noise going on in the next room, al & preses 
under my window what I take to be an exhumation sf that 
being conducted in the middle of the street by seven wllec 
huge ghouls. faced 

So you set there is a fundamental incompatibility pad 
between my whereabouts and the task I have to perform jig 
I could, I suppose—even situated as I am—concoct ol with 
of those random, whimsical, engaging pot-pourris of comy 
slightly sentimental paradox, the sweepings of a year's pass 
table-talk, which are the only compositions proper t ofa 
the title Thoughts in Idleness. But now you know wherg 
I am, you would not read it; or, at least, you would be - 
fools if you did. No; it is evident that I must stat a 
again. chan 

“Supine in the bog-myrtle, I listen with a dream} gym 
contentment to the keening of the goose-girls whiclf exte 
comes, ever so faintly, to my ears as they lead theif Ing 
gaggles down the winding path to the village of St. Fatras} the 
Bouillabaisse-de-Fou-Rire. The old peasant women, to, med 
in their quaint chapeaux, are making a certain amount a 
noise. Gazing upwards into the unbelievable blue of ven 
the sky, I ask myself whether perhaps, after all, OB son 
spite of what is sometimes asserted by people of OF the 
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B. And find another, Life, taking it in the round, is, in the 
smon but not to be despised phrase, worth it. But 
PRESS. of i pe'that the excellent- Duhamel et Minssen, 1901, 
taken @ shich I drank for lunch would affect my judgement on 
CXiguoy, shit is, Jook at it how you will, a very big question.” 

© desing MN «talking of salted almonds, now. . . . .” 

4 fOr Why that, I fancy, is what you had a right to expect. Well, 
EDSingtiy ive me & week-end ticket to the Cornish Riviera and I 
OSC paris yisee What can be done about finishing it. 

DMantici» 


























wet Music 

B at the Haydn, 1732—1809 

i Hoy payoy calls for less explanation than any other composer. In 
s: hough his case, the “* appreciation ”* specialist is superfluous. There 
arrounded sno need to introduce him formally to any kind of audience. 


by -& Wite Hf is music is so naive, so ingenuous, so full of health and sanity 
quality" iat he quickly finds himself at home in any company. 
he Wine Naturally these qualities lead occasionally to superficiality, 
nvariably but if we meet with him in this mood from time to time, it is 
Capitalize yell to remember his enormous output of compositions. 
1 perha Although he cannot be said to be a neglected composer, yet it 
, » strue to say that the present generation is acquainted with a 
ay) (fey small proportion of his works. In the concert-halls we 
mn living hear few of his symphonies (there are about a hundred of 
And...» them), a few more of his string quartets, the ’cello concerto, 
of many gad a number of piano sonatas and songs, but beyond these 
rl-typist, little else of Haydn’s music is performed. Whenever some 
$ youth choral society decides to revive The Creation many are surprised 
SOlation, je - satcbagans Pied had forgotten the freshness, simplicity 
sincerity of that music. 


. Inst 

ey The influence of Haydn upon the development of sonata- 

iy fe i fom was considerable. This form did not originate with him. 
OF the 


Its beginnings and possibilities can be discerned in the music 
of Carl Philipp Emmanuel Bach, son of John Sebastian. 
at T an ff Haydn’s contribution to the form can be summarised thus : 
houghty he made it more comprehensive and more shapely. He deve- 
loped the various episodes and gave them a more logical 


ae sequence. Also he made sonata-form more fluent. He never 
shok dl hesitated over what to say next. Yet he was rarely garrulous, 

forhe was so natural a musician that what he had to say was 
at goo! neatly always worth hearing. Sometimes, indeed, he surprises 


sht, but if us with his insight and in the way he anticipates later ideas 
ly blue, ofmodulation. The nature of his music can be indicated in his 
sibility, f own words. Ele was convinced that his music would one day 


ht, [fff “be the source from which the weary and worn, or the man 
omning burdened with affairs, may derive a few moments’ rest and 
ells, refreshment.”’ Clearly, he was thinking of the tired business 
ya There are signs that hi inion is y being justified. T 
. are signs that his opinion is now being justified. The 
M, 10H best of Haydn’s symphonies certainly have this effect upon 
ns aud present-day audiences. It was not till comparatively recently 
tion bf that the symphonies were carefully prepared, edited and 
seven § collected for publication. Those who undertook the task were 
faced with great difficulties in distinguishing those works that 
ibility a "Te unmistakably Haydn’s from those that were at least 
Pi doubtful propositions. Haydn’s list of symphonies is very 
large, and for that very reason several spurious works passed 
ct olf with the crowd. We are beginning to learn something about 
1S a composers’ styles nowadays, so that_the intrusion of a dubious 
years § passage in a composition that otherwise appears to be the work 
er tof ofa given composer can be detected almost as surely as a 
where | timinal’s finger-print. In the case of Haydn, however, the 
ld bef Problem has been increased by the fact that his own style was 
start § “MStantly developing during a long lifetime, and also that the 
form of the symphony itself was undergoing great and rapid 
— changes, We have only to compare the earliest of Haydn's 
“>| Symphonies with the earliest of Beethoven's to realise the 
vhich extent of this development over a period of roughly fifty years. 
their § In general terms, that development can be said to consist in 
tras F the conversion of a formula into an amenable and eloquent 
too, f medium of expression. It can be admitted that Haydn had 
it off Seat opportunities. His life was long and comparatively 
a untroubled. He had continual chances of testing his work by 
in Practical means, for he was rarely without an orchestra. It is 
ps sometimes forgotten what an important faetor-this can be in 
the growtli of a composer's style. 





Haydno’s music never fails to reveal a very marked 
individuality. Yet during his long career he was subjected 
to a number of strong influences: his early training at the 
St. Stephen’s Choir School, where undoubtedly the founda- 
tions of his achievement were made secure ; his great interest 
in the music of Emmanuel Bach; practical experience as a 
violin-player in various orchestras ; his two visits to England 
(some of the best of his symphonies were the result); his 
great friendship with Mozart; and lastly, the impression 
made in early years by Croat folk-music. Some authorities 
are inclined to minimize the last of these influences, as if to 
admit it would be to reduce the value of Haydn’s contribution 
to the art of music. But unless we go so far as to assert 
that the Croat peasants learnt their tunes from Haydn, we 
are compelled to conclude that it was the composer who 
paid the compliment to the folk-musie that he heard con- 
tinually during his boyhood. Basit MaAIne. 


The Theatre 


“Romeo and Juliet.” By the O.U.D.S. . At the 
New Theatre. 
Last Sunday, the Oxford University Dramatic Society 


repeated in London, for a single performance, their recent 
production of Romeo and Juliet. The proceeds were given to 
the Old Vie and Sadler's Wells Fund. 

It is not often that one comes away from a production of 
one of Shakespeare’s better-known plays saying: ‘I never 
realized till now what a good play it is.” When one does, it is 
usually to the producer that one owes gratitude for the revela- 
tion. Mr. Gielgud, the best of our young Shakespearean 
actors, produced for the O.U.D.S. His influence on their 
acting was not shown in what is usually called “ finish ’— 
the loan of a few meretricious tricks and flourishes: there 
was nothing endimanché about Sunday night's performance. 
Mr. Gielgud had begun at the beginning and taught his cast 
very thoroughly the indispensable, elementary lessons of 
whose necessity amateur actors (but not their audience) 
are too seldom aware. They walked with assurance. Their 
hands were not an embarrassment on either side of the foot- 
lights. Bad lines, which served no purpose but to advance a 
plot familiar to everyone, were delivered without apology, 
as if the play was a new one. The actors attacked Shakes- 
peare’s poetry (and here Mr. Gielgud’s generalship was most 
apparent) as masters of its meaning and its music. The 
characters were presented as people having a full life within 
a play, not a nasty ordeal in a wig. Mr. Gielgud made of his 
cast a medium in which his conception of the play was able to 
express itself in the creation of an atmosphere, in modulations 
of pace, and in unobtrusive enrichment of the action. His 
understanding both of the play and of the essential business 
of the theatre illumined every scene. Romeo and Juliet 
emerged, not as a great tragedy, but as a young poet’s essay 
in tragedy: swift, violent, exuberant and lovely. 

Mr. Hassall’s Romeo was a sincere, well-judged, and moving 
performance. His raptures had a native beauty and a native 
fire, but in his more mundane scenes he was inclined to be 
ineffective and colourless. The people in Romeo and Juliet 
are Italians, and the production rightly reminded us of this. 
Among them Mercutio stands out, for ali his temperament, 
as a robust and rather English figure, dashing where they are 
volatile, heroic where they are rash: such a man as it pleases 
us to imagine Marlowe. Mr. Devine did extraordinarily well in 
this part. To the lithe menace of Mr. Devlin’s Tybalt, and 
especially to the easy humanity of Mr. Hunt’s Friar Laurence, 
the play owed much. 

That it did not owe everything to Juliet and the Nurse is a 
considerable tribute to the Society and its producer. Here 
were two exceptional performances. No one was ever more 
beautifully in love than Miss Peggy Ashcroft’s Juliet. Juliet 
is a child, and passion must transfigure, not transform her, 
Miss Ashcroft, remaining a child throughout, added depth to 
emotions of which she was the magical embodiment, not the 
precocious mouthpiece. Miss Edith Evans’ Nurse was not so 
much a memorable interpretation as an unforgettable creation ; 
her acting brought to the part a kind of extra dimension of 
illusion, so that her Nurse will be remembered, not as a per- 


formance, but as a person. PeTreR FLEMING. 
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Cinema 
“War Is Hell.” At the Marble Arch Pavilion. 


Tr there is another war, it will not be the fault of the dramatists 
or the film-preducers. The voice of the world’s conscience 
is nowhere more clearly or continuously audible than among 
its entertainers. Tlardly a week passes in which either the 
theatre or the cinema does not invite London to hear a sermon 
on the text embodied in the title of the film under review, 
It is a new theme, and new themes are rare. This one may 
prove to be the age’s mnst substantial contribution to the 
arts of drama. 

Art is impartial ; and there is enough of art in War Is Hell 
to subordinate the development of a platitudinous text to the 
presentation of a dramatic parable. The film comes before 
the sermon, as it should; both gain by that precedence. 
Herr Trivas, the director, whose work has not been seen in 
England before, takes for his symbols and his protagonists 
five men of different nationalities. We see the placid separate 
eurrents of their peace-time lives whipped and diverted and, 
at the last, fortuitously converge under the storm of war. 
All five go to ground in the same shattered dug-out in No 
Man’s Land; the Englishman, the Frenchman, the German, 
the dumb Jew, and the negro whose far-flung conquests 
of the European music hall have given him almost Pentecostal 
qualifications as an interpreter. It was a shrewd touch— 
though Herr Trivas does not labour the point—to make 
this black clown the indispensable mouthpiece of their reactions 
to the tragedy of the West. The negre has more resilience than 
any of them; in the shadow of death he remains friendly 
and light-hearted, a creature of an incurably sunny nature. 
The white men’s thoughts, to which his speech alone can give 
common currency in the dug-out, take on something of their 
interpreter’s childish, elemental sanity. His more sombre 
companions see war as hell ; he, no less its victim, sees it as a 
bad joke. The climax, when all five leave the dug-out and 
march, shoulder to shoulder, through a rather stunted growth 
of barbed wire into No Man’s Land, is a trifle meretricious. 
A gesture was out of place ; and this is too negative a gesture, 

The direction and acting are throughout very good indeed, 
The camera-work, which shows, beneath a veneer of Russian 
influence, an artistic individuality of its own, can be charged 
oniy with very occasional lapses into theatricalism. What for 
lack of a better word must be calied the rhythm of the film 
is beyond praise, and subdues the audience entirely to its 
purposes without employing shock-tactics. The last (so far) 
of the war-films is very far from being the least. 


‘Shanghai Express.” At the Carlton. 

Mr. Cuanc, who was a villain and, like all Eurasians, kept on 
saying so, held up the Peking-Shanghai Express. He wanted 
hostages. ‘* Lam,” he said, “ the commander of the Chinese 
revolution.” ‘The first-class passengers were a mixed bag: 
two leaders of the demi-monde (Mesdames Marlene Dietrich 
and Anna May Wong), one missionary, one valetudinarian, 
one French officer (who, with that gallantry for which the 
French army is justly renowned, took off his /épi with a flourish 
whenever he saw a lady), and, finally, Captain Donald Harvey 
(Mr. Clive Brooke), who—on the evidence of his spurs, his 
accent and what he told the others about himsclf—held a 
commission in the Anglo-American Medical Light Horse 
(Dismounted). As it turned out, he was the only valuable 
hostage, being urgently needed to perform an operation in 
Shanghai, where the Governor-General had a clot on the 
brain. Great was the consternation at the Legation there, 
and at Government House, teo, when they heard of his 
capture. They sent an American commissionaire in a special 
train to rescue him. But the devoted fellow might well have 
arrived too late had it not been for the leaders of the demi- 
monde, Chang had turned nasty and was only deterred from 
putting out the Captain’s eyes with a poker by some 
exceptionally good team-work on the part of these two 
ladies, Miss Dietrich offering to become his mistress, and 
Miss Wong stabbing him in the back. 

Thanks to them, the Shanghai Express continued its south- 
ward journey with no one any the worse off (except the 
valetudinarian, who had gone and got branded in the general 
confusion), There was, it is true, one of those Unfortunate 


i 


—— 
Misunderstandings which have been responsible for 80 
bad third acts. But by the time they reached = 
destination Miss Dietrich’s motives had been vind; h 
the missionary, and when, on the station at Shanghai e 
impassioned medico folds her in his arms, we know that th 
clot on the Governor-Gencral’s brain will have to wait for 
few minutes longer at least. A 
The dialogue is juicy with clichés, but some of the Photo. 
graphy and most of the local colour are good. Migs Dietrich 
and Miss Wong would obviously act extremely well if 
were given the chance, but Mr. Clive Brooke's Performan 
suggested no greater depth of histrionic ability thay you 
will find in the average cuckoo-clock. The film is 200d 
rich, slick, preposterous melodrama. But if anyone imagines 
after seeing it, that it is necessary, or even possible, to dae 
for dinner on the train between Peking and Shanghai, they 
will have been misled. APEMAN pg, 


A Hundred Years Ago 


THe “ Specraror,” Marcu 247H, 1832, 
. Tue Covrr. 

A successful attempt was made at the Levee on Thursday to 
evade the regulation which directs no petitions to be read on such 
oecasions. Lord Mount-Edgecumbe, who had an Anti-Reform peti. 
tion from some Magistrates in Cornwall, and Lord Kenyon, who haj 
an Anti-Education petition from the Archdeacon and Clergy of the 
Isle of Ely, contrived to get the petitions printed on the backs of 
their respective cards ; and so had them read in spite of the 
tion. Such petty tricks, played elsewhere, would only merit laughte 
—played in the Royal presence, they demand graver treatment, If 
Lords will behave rudely there, they must be debarred from entering, 

FrRoM SCOTLAND. 

On Saturday last, the Town Green pond at Dunfermline teomed 
with toads, all in motion, and apparently under extraordinary 
excitation, A number of boys stood looking intensely on for som 
time; when ono of them exclaimed, “ It’s the House 0’ Lordy 
debatin’ the Reform Bill.’ In an instant, ** Demolish!” wag tho 
universal cry. Caps and bonnets were filled with stones. “ Now 
for Wellington!” ‘* Here’s at you, Londonderry !” “ "Fake that, 
Buckingham!” ‘‘'The Bishops! the Bishops!” shouted a litte 
urchin. The “‘ hurra’”’ became universal, and terrible was the work 
of death. The above incident “points a moral,” if it does no 
* adorn a tale.” 

On Sunday afternoon, while Charles the Tenth was returning from 
chapel, the horses, in taking the turn from the Regent Road downto 
the Abbey-hill, set off at full gallop, and the sudden start of the 
animals threw the driver from his seat. They continued their career 
along the Abbey-hill, until a party, which was a little way in advanee, 
very adroitly drew up their carriage in the narrow way of the Water 
gate; when the frightened steeds were brought to a stand, and 
Charles with his party got out in safety. 

New Crry Poricr Force. 

The street-keepers are about to be extinguished in their last 
stronghold—the City. ‘They are to be superseded by a new polie, 
which is to patrol the streets by day only, and to be paid and regu 
lated on the model of the county police. A hundred men have bee 
chosen, and measured for their suits of blue. 


Silver-Point 


Late last night the moon lay 
With no move on wet, quiet yew ; 
No foot, through that hush of amber, 
Stained acres of grey dew. 


It was then, when birds slept 
And song dreamt under each wing, 

That you eyed the quiet and gave us 
Music from its pale sleeping. 

As Time turned back in that sleep, 
You, Seumas O’Sullivan, 

Set all the gay ladies of Whaley 
Raiding your Georgian lawn. 

There Buck steered an Arabic stallion, 
Necked like a scimitar, 

Frantic through ladies who scattered 
As fragments of one rent star. 

They're gone ; yet each shining delight 
Again tip-toes the dew— 

Dusk-quiet, light-shy in June midnights 
Of twilight—for you ; 

For you, who quicken cold joy, 
From a world scarcely awake 

That gleams, as the far sad glory 


Of a frozen lake, F, R.. Hicciuns 
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Tue EARLY Minx CAN. 
Romanee, which brought up the nine-fifteen, also brings up 


the milk-cart and places the can on the doorstep : and the 
romantic as well as the business side of our milk industry 
js brought out ina pamphlet that is perhaps the most important 
ever produced from the Oxford schoolof agricultural researeh. 
Mr. Prewett, that persistent research worker, has spent some 

in investigation of the progress of the milk, and its 
derivatives, from the farmer to the urban consumer; and 
has found a method by which both may benefit. The pre- 
liminary survey touches on much social history. It was proved 
ina special inquiry in Derby that over 10 per cent. of poorer 
households fook: no liquid milk at all. Nousewives everywhere 
buy the minimum. “It seems never to oceur to anyone to 

milk as a beverage. We are rather amazed to hear 
that there is a kiosk selling glasses of milk at every busy 
street-corner in America. That Ameriean business men and 
workmen drink milk with their lunch is considered opportunity 


0 ” 
for levity. “ « me : 
That British children at any rate ought to drink more milk 
is beyond dispute ; but apart from this half-medical question, 
there has been a revolution in the production and sale of milk 
during the last twenty to thirty years. The handicap of 
distance has been almost annulled and whole counties, notably 
Wiltshire, have thereby been enabled to surrender corn 
production for milk production. ‘Through various accidents 
this revolution has put the control of this immense industry— 
much the most. vital to farmers, in spite of all the talk about 
quotas—into the hands of a few wholesalers who have “ nothing 
to do with production and no very great deal to do with 
retailing.” After a brief “‘triangular duel” between producer, 
retailer and wholesaler, the wholesaler won hands down, 
This has resulted in gross injustices, fathered and endorsed in 
their ignorance by the producers themselves. Thousands of 
farmers do not receive the agreed price. The bargain fixed 
with the National Farmers’ Union only affeets those who 
“supply the big towns and are already benefited by juxta- 
position.’” In parts of West Cornwall, for example, “not 1 per 
cent, of the milk output is consumed liquid.” 
* * * * 

The agency by which both producer and consumer are 
punished is the purely artificial distinctions between milk for 
liquid consumption, surplus milk and milk for manufacturing 
purposes. The wholesalers and retailers use the confused issue 
~and the confusion in the farmer's mind—to lower prices to 
the producer without handing on the saving to the consumer. 
Such is the situation. The more distant dairy farmers are 
fined, the whole industry handicapped by the multiplication 
of middlemen between producers who sells cheap and the 
consumer who buys dear. What is the remedy? Mr. Prewett 
has a solution, new and very thoroughly documented. It 
deserves the close investigation of all concerned. 

* % * O 

Now the Agricultural Marketing Act of 1981 makes avail- 
able ample sums for organization in marketing. They have 
never been used, owing to ignorance, the individualism of 
farmers and their lop-sided Union. Mr. Prewett believes that 
if this were used for the formation of a national organization, 
for a great milk pool or pools, the industry might be ra- 
tionalized to the benefit of everyone. They would bring 
their beneficent. reformation about by annulling all these 
false distinctions between milk for manufacture and liquid 
milk; and ordain a generat flat rate which should benefit all 
alike independently of their distance from a big town or a 
main route. Wasteful competition, redundant and over- 
lapping distributive machinery would be eliminated. Milk 
would bring more money to the producer and cost less to the 
consumer. Mr. Prewett’s Problems of Milk Distribution 
(Clarendon Press, Is.) deserves to be a best seller. It contains 
4 nationally constructive idea, cogently set forth and illus- 
trated with suggestive detail. 

* * % * 





Hopes ror Wiursiire. 
Almost. a chorus of Ministers sent samples of their rural 
philosophy to the Council for the Preservation of Rural 
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Country Life 
England when the Wiltshire branch was opened. The 


Minister of Agriculture said what was best, both for England 
and perhaps for the C.P.R.E. itself. He wrote thus, in the 
course of a letter to the President, and one would have liked 
to see the passage published in daily papers : 

* Rural England consists of people as well as land, and every one, 
I am sure, will agree that nothing in the preservation of rural 
England is more important. than to ensure the employment under 
good economic conditions of a substantial population engaged in 
rural oceupations .... The utilitarian and amenity aspects of 
life in rural England should not be regarded as conflicting. It is to 
that task that we are turning ourselves at the present time.” 
* Utilitarian and amenity aspects ” as a phrase is an appalling 
conjunction of Latinity and bad grammar; but the sense is 
admirable. The C.P.R.E. is neither negative nor suppressive. 
Its aim is to aid the growth of England; and the more fully 
husbandry comes into its programme the better. 

a & An ie 

Wiltshire itself has undergone during the last twenty years 
a bigger agricultural revolution than any other county, owing 
to the ministrations—most beneficent in its regard—of the 
wholesale milk dealers. It has been the scene of the best and 
most novel experiments in production. Mr. Hosier’s open-air 
milk bails and several demonstrations of mechanized farming 
Other aspects were emphasized charmingly 
He said, in a telephone 


are examples. 
by Mr. Pybus, Minister of Transport. 
Inessage : 

* Tt is not too much to claim that Rural England rather than the 

busy urban areas enshrines the earliest and most touching memorials 
of our race, for the rise of industrialism has transformed most of 
our towns beyond recognition, and destroyed in great measure the 
sense of historic continuity. In very few of our counties is English 
history writ so large and m such delightfully homely language as in 
Wiltshire. ‘To know such a county is indeed an education, leading 
the student past ancient earthworks, along prehistoric downland 
tracks and through villages whose churches, farms and cottages are 
a delight to the eye. We are all anxious to revive the state of 
British agriculture and our rural industries, a process which need in 
no way impair the heritage of the past. We all weleome the judi- 
cious activities of societies like the Council for the Preservation oi 
Rural England.” 
* Our county,” as Mr. Hilton Young well said, “ has more to 
lose than many in the remote and tranquil loveliness of its 
haunts of ancient peace.” This is true, but the worst thing in 
Wiltshire is the barren emptiness of its new-made prairie 
along the Berkshire boundary. 


* % * * 


” 


Tue SueruEerp’s TALe. 

A letter from a Canadian University puls a half-literary, 
half-social query that suggests some pretty points for spec- 
jalists in both cepartments of criticism. What did Milton 
mean exactly when he wrote :— 

«And every Shepherd tells his tale 
Under the hawthorn in the dale.” 
Tt is clear—it is, I think, certain—-that Milton was describing 
an early morning scene. ‘The hour and the general context, 
for example the reference to the ploughman, are against the 
common opinion that the shepherd's tale was a sweet nothing 
whispered in the ear of Phyllis. The tale is much more likely 
to be the tally of his sheep—Milton might have saved us 
trouble by rhyming tally and valley! This view is not 
the favourite of the commentators, most of whom perhaps are 
urban; but it would be forced on their acceptance if it were 
proved that shepherds have the custom of counting their 
sheep of a morning. Then, why hawthorn? Well, I have 
more than once seen a shepherd collect his sheep into the 
corner made by converging hedges, and hawthorn or quick is 
the favourite hedge plant. It is at any rate wholly natural 
that the matutinal shepherd should begin by taking a census 
of his flock. He would be specially eager to do this in 
lambing time, when probably he would have been up all night. 
The solitary hawthorn is also common in English fields of the 
Midlands, and is usually a natural rallying place for all kinds 
of stock ; and beneath it the grass is trodden into caked earth 
by the frequent traffic. Milton, of course, was not the 
botanist Shakespeare was. His lists of flowers do not, for 
example, compare with the delicious catalogue in A Winter's 
Tale; but he knew his country customs pretty well, and even 
when using Vergilian or Theocritean names draws direct from 


local observation. W. Bracn THomas, 
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Letters to 


—$—— 


the Editor 


[In view of the length of many of the letters which we receive, we would remind correspondents that we often 


cannot give space for long letters and that short ones are generally read with more attention. 


The length which we 


consider most suitable is about that of one of our paragraphs on ** News of the Weel:.”—Ed. SPECTATOR] 


A FIXED EASTER 
[Vo the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—Now that the question of a Fixed or Stabilized Easter 
has been raised again in the House of Lords, it is appropriate 
to explain that the date suggested is not an arbitrary choice, 
but the result of long inquiry and careful calculation. 

Nothing is easier than to invent a new calendar, or to select 
an arbitrary date. But if history is truth, the date fixed 
must be the right date. Practically all calendars resolve 
themselves into two types—Lunar and Solar. And every 
event that ever really occurred must be “ fixed” in one of 
these. But what is “fixed ” in the Lunar is movable in the 
Solar, and conversely. ‘Thus the Birth of Our Lord is depen- 
dent on the Census of Augustus. Therefore it is ‘* fixed ” in 
the Roman or Solar calendar, and movable in the Lunar 
calendar. .On the other hand, Easter depends on the Jewish 
Passover. Therefore it is “ fixed” in the Lunar Calendar, 
and movable in the Solar. To modern Europe, unanimous in 
following the Solar calendar, Christmas is fixed, and Easter 
movable. 

Now, if Easter is to be stablized in the Solar calendar, what 
is wanted is not the random selection of a date supposed to be 
convenient, but to transfer ourselves in thought to the time 
and place of Our Lord’s Passion and Resurrection, and then 
to translate the date from the Jewish calendar to the Roman. 

As a matter of fact, the Jewish records contain no indication 
as to which months contained twenty-nine days, and which 
thirty. It became necessary to analyse the Babylonian calen- 
dar and to search the cuneiform records. From an examina- 
tion of ancient leases, contracts, and agreements, more than 
six hundred in number extending over a period of a thousand 
years, it became possible so find a clue to the problem. Every 
one of these cases was made the subject of calculation, and 
the distance and angle between the Crescent Moon and Setting 
Sun determined. Only so can the date of the Crucifixion of 
Our Lord, the first Good Friday, be determined, The original 
Good Friday was April 7th, a.p. 30. The first Easter Sunday, 
April 9th. 

The result is that a rule has been framed that will enable 
Christians all the world over to keep Easter on its true date, 
to the nearest Sunday. Stabilized Easter may indeed be 
found a convenience by the Church and the world alike ; but 
the real weight behind it is that it is the true date in the Solar 
Calendar. 

One cannot sufficiently thank Lord Desborough for the 
patience and skill with which he has argued the point, and 
explained the cause, before Church and State.—TI am, Sir, &e., 


D. R. Foruerincuam. 
The Vicarage, Charing, 
Kent, 
[Vo the Editor of the Specravor.] 
Sir,—In a note in your March 19th issue you criticize the 


Papacy-——somewhat mildly, it is true-—fer reluctance to agree 
to a fixed Easter unless an Ecumenical Council decides on the 
matter. I have no brief for the Holy See, but I would suggest 
that on this matter its attitude is correct. 

The date of Easter was settled by the Ecumenical Council of 
Nicaea in A.D. 325, after a protracted and bitter controversy 
involving all the Churches, Eastern and Western. ‘Thus it 
would seem but logical that, if a change is made, such change 
should be by the same authority as that which made the 
original arrangement—namely, an Ecumenical Council. 

Furthermore, a change of this kind would affect all the 
Churches in communion with Rome, in all parts of the world. 
It would seem but fair, then, that such change, if made, 
should be made by the Bishops representing such Churches; 
properly assembled together, and not by a mere arbitrary 
deeree from Papal headquarters.—I am, Sir, &e., 

J. W. POYNTER. 

Highbury, N.5. 


CHINA AND JAPAN 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sin,—When considering the handling of the Sino-Jg 
dispute by the League of Nations Assembly, as distinct fry, 
the Council, it must be remembered that the task Of the 
Assembly was easier than that of the Council. When the 
Assembly met the situation had become more clear and th 
public opinion of the world definitely stronger and more Assertive 
Then it must always be easier for forty-five nations to ta 
strong action than for twelve, and any nation will take mop 
notice of a rebuke from forty-five nations than from tele 
nations. ‘The steady movement of world opinion againg 
Japan had been growing all the time and Japan knew jt, 5 
was largely public opinion that made the difference ay 
expressed through an Assembly of forty-five carried jy. 
weight than when expressed through twelve. It is unlike 
that exactly the same situation will ever arise again, and ney 
time it is to be hoped that the Council of the League will ) 
stronger and public opinion more united and quicker to expres 
itself. The war which started in 1914 lasted four years, 
This last war (or rather hostilities) lasted four months. Tha 
is quite good progress, four years to four months. If a speci 
meeting of the Assembly can reduce the duration of war froy 
four years to four months it seems well worth while to hay 
held it. Perhaps next time the duration of hostilities will jp 
four weeks! And perhaps then the Council, backed by a mop 
enlightened public opinion, will be able to deal with it withoy 
the Assembly.—I am, Sir, &e., 
St. Albans. 





J. D. Auten, 


THE U.S.A. AND THE PEACE OF 'THE WORIL) 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.| 
Sir,—I should be grateful if you would allow me space ty 
comment briefly on one important point in Viscount Grey’ 
speech at the League of Nations Union meeting on the crisi 
in the Far East, held in the Albert Hall on March 7th. Lon 
Grey is reported to have said that the dispute in the Far Eas 
was not a test case for the League of Nations because it was; 
dispute between two nations at the other side of the world. 
In contrast to this view, may I be permitted to quote 
the following extract from a White Paper recently submitted 
to the American Senate ? : 
“The American Government, by representations through diplo 
matic channels, has steadily co-operated with the League in itt 
efforts to secure a peaceful settlement. <A threat of war, wherever 
it may arise, is of profound concern to the whole world, and fo 
this reason the American Government, like other Governments, 
was constrained to call to the attention of both disputants, th 
serious dangers involved in the present situation.” 
I would submit that this statement is of far-reaching in: 
portance. In substance, and almost in words, it is al 
endorsement of the principle of Article XI of the League 
Covenant, which makes any war or threat of war a matter! 
concern to the whole League. It is a flat repudiation of the 
gospel of Lord Grey, and, in effect, a repudiation of the old 
American doctrine of aloofness, which Lord Grey’s speech went 
far to encourage. 
Already, there has been much speculation as to the effect 
of recent events in the Far East on the authority of the League 
and the organization of peace. At least it is certain that we 
shall need to revise our estimate of the United States’ attitude 
to the peace of nations. Not the least significant and surprising 
feature of the discussions in regard to the Sino-Japanes 
dispute is that the Americans—yes, even the Americans of the 
Middle West—have now been found in the dle of “ goo 
Europeans,” good citizens of the world, urging Britain and 
France to stand up for the Covenant, and leading the way 
in insistence on respect for international obligations.—I am, 
Sir, &e., GERALD BAILey, 
Directing Secretary, National Peace Council 
39 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1, 
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ROAD versus RAIL 


[To the Editor of the Sprcrarton.] 

Sin,—I have no specialized knowledge of the present Roads- 
Railways controversy, but in some directions the statements 
made by the railways seem very misleading ; they even 
deceive your financial correspondent. It is said that motorists 
suppiy only £20,000,000 of rend apennganagt moqparet tp keep 
up the roads but, Sir, the heavier tax on the motorist, both 
private and commercial, is not the direct licence tax which 
gecounts for the £20,000,000 but the petrol tax which brings 
to the Exchequer about £34,000,000, That this sum is not 
jndeed paid directly to the Road Fund brings no noticeable 
consolation to the small ear owner or to the *bus companies. 
Of the £60,000,000 needed the motorist contributes, directly 
or indirectly, £54,009,000, or ninety per cent.: surely an 
adequate amount. Further, included in the term ‘‘ Road 
Maintenance ” is the conversion of secondary into first-class 
yoads so that the motorist is also supplying capital out of 
revenue account, 

I suggest that the railways’ present method of mecting 
competition by miultitudinous and perplexing rebates is 
almost useless to the ordinary person who wants to get from 
place A to place B as quickly and rapidly as possible, since it 
wually involves a visit to the local station, perhaps some 
miles distant, to discover the best terms obtainable. As an 
example of the extreme complexity of these rebates I will 
say that it is now possible to get a five per cent. rebate on 
train fares by banking with the Yorkshire Penny Bank : really 
a solicitor’s fee would be almost a good investment before a 
Jong journey. Surely a constant flat rate, below the present 
standard, and the abolition of all rebates and allowances, 
except perhaps daily trips in suburban districts, would be of 
benefit to both sides. 

No one will deny that the railways are working under 
unsatisfactory statutory conditions inflicted in the days of 
their monopoly and they should no longer be required to 
maintain wnremunerative local services or to adhere to the 
present obsolete traflic regulations. They will always have 
the advantages of a quicker, more comfortable and safer 
service, and if so situated they are unable to attract a reasonable 
custom under fair conditions, it is nationally uneconomic to 
stimulate such custom by artificial means.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Stockton-on-Tees. ** TRAVEL.” 


DISFIGURING LONDON 
|To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sirn—London, until of late, was known (and endeared) to 
jts familiars as a city which had kept, amid all its architectural 
variety, a certain distinctive unity of character, and a certain 
typical moderation of seale. To-day, however. we find 
ourselves suddenly confronted with colossal — eve- 
sores Which are wholly destructive of these traditional 
qualities. These abnormal edifices not only dwarf and. 
dominate their neighbours, they unscale a whole street or 
quarter ; while the offence is not seldom magnified by the 
nature of their design and materials, and by the sheer incon- 
gtuity of their situation. Need one recall, in this last respect, 
the raw brick Manchester Mill known as New Grosvenor 
House, or (although more refined in treatment) that other 
bleak luxury barracks of Dorchester House, with its glazed, 
precipitous facades ?—the two of them (to say nothing of 
intervening blocks) effectually combining at once to destroy 
the private dignity of Park Lane and to impair the public 
amenity of the Park itself, which together formed the choicest 
area of the town. 

In due sequence, we have been called upon to stare skyward 
at the iron-crested pile of the B.B.C. head-quarters in Portland 
Place—stark, white (till it blackens) and overweening ; _ per- 
versely, so to speak, juxtaposed to, and hopelessly belittling 
the modest and mellow-toned church of All Souls and its well- 
known steeple. More recently still, and still more startling, 
we may note other erections, cither proceeding or projected, 
Which in their combined nudity and crudity seem to portend 
the extinction of civilized archizecture as hitherto understood. 
“Funetionalism ” may be their purpose, but fitness in the 
true and proper sense of the term, is quite another matter ! 





Now it will not do to lay all the blame at the dvor of the 
architectural profession, for architects, after all, must work 
on instructions. But a question that insistently forces itself 
on the critical mind is this: is there no public authority, no 
protective agency, no general body of opinion, which is both 
concerned and competent to check this progressive disfigure- 
ment of the capital ?—I am, Sir, &c., W. Ranno.rn. 

Clevedon. 

THE JUDGE AND THE CRIMINAL 

[To the Editor of the SrecTaror.] 
Sin,—In your issue of March 5th, you draw attention to the 
marked recrudescence of crimes of (inter alia) robbery with 
violence by motor bandits. Unfortunately, this cannot 
be gainsaid and is amply borne out by statistics. You add, 
however, that this fact raises a doubt as to the efficiency of 
our police methods. There I differ from you. While this 
particular form of crime has inereased, so also have the 
prosecutions, and, in nearly all other forms of serious crimes, 
there has been an almost spectacular decrease. Thus in 
Scotland crimes against the person haye fallen from 2,182 
in 1914 to 1,087 in 1930. 

The increase of burglars and robbers may be partly explained 
by the greater difliculty of detection due to the rapid means 
of transport of which the criminals avail themselves in 
escaping with their booty to places far removed from the 
scene of their operations. Still more, I believe, it is due to 
the failure of our judicatories to deal adequately with the 
criminals when they are detected and brought up for sentence. 
Most of the serious burglaries are committed by a limited 
number of professional criminals who would mostly have 
been rendered harmless if the Prevention of Crimes Act, 
1908, had been utilized as its author intended. Unfortunately 
Parliament added to the original definition of an habitual 
criminal a clause that he must be one * who is persistently 
leading a dishonest or criminal life.’ The astute criminal. 
by doing some work between his intervals of confinement 
in prison, saw his way to evade this definition, and the Act 
has consequently become a dead letter. In view of this the 
older method of giving increasingly long sentences of penal 
servitude to oft-convicted burglars might have reduced 
substantially those who were at liberty. Instead, a misplaced 
and false sentimentalism seems to have infected even the 
High Court Judges, and one finds men who have served two 
or more sentences of five or seven years penal servitude 
being let off on a tenth conviction with three years penal 
servitude and so let loose to prey on the public after an 
interval of only two years and three months. That they are 
incurable is quite well known. 

Most serious of all is the fact that the English Court of 
Criminal Appeal has recently further discouraged the adequate 
sentences for such crimes. In a where Mr. Justice 
McCardie had imposed a sentence of four years penal servitude 
on an oft-eonvicted burglar, the Lord Chief Justice, in moving 
the court to reduce the sentence, to one of eighteen months 
imprisonment, appears to have laid it down that it was 
wrong to take into account previous convictions, as that would 
be punishing a man twice for the same offence, and that 
when a man has served his sentence he has expiated the 
offence for which he served it. This is an entirely novel 
view and appears to be directly at variance with The Larceny 
Act, 1916, and the Coinage Act, both of which prescribe 
and to the principles 
Probably 


“ase 


heavier penalties for second offences ; 
underlying the Prevention of Crimes Act, 1908. 
if a drastic punishment were awarded to a first offender he 
would be deterred from his evil courses, for robberies and 
burglaries are the only kind of serious crime which can be 
made to pay, and are the only ones which are charged 
repeatedly against the same person. With the law at 
present administered we are daily manufacturing habitual 
criminals and when they are detected and convicted we afford 
them an early opportunity of resuming their old life. No 
wonder these crimes are increasing at an alarming pace for, 
not merely are we increasing the number of habitual criminals, 
but we are giving each of them a far wider scope for their 
{ am, Sir, &e., 


as 


activities. 
Epwarkb T, SALVESEN, 
Dean Park House, Edinburgh. 
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MR. EPSTEIN AND THE MAN IN THE STREET 
{To the Editor of the Specraron.| 
Sim,—-Your Half-Century Reader may have assured himself 
as to his views on Epstein, but has he not something to 
Jearn about controversy ? As one man in the street to another 
he fails to acknowledge my response, for which you kindly 
found space, to his previous letter. Instead, in his second 
letter, he denounces _in terms of the strongest disapproval 
Mr. Epstein’s Old Testament illustrations which, as a school- 
master I had desired to show to my house of young boys. 
It remains for me to declare, if you will allow it, what I 
would tell the boys about Mr. Epstein’s work and how [ 
would account to them for the vehemence of his critics. 
Fortunately for my argument, your Half-Century Reader 
calls particular attention to the three pictures which in 
point of fact I had most in mind for my purpose—-‘* And 
God blessed the Seventh Day,” ‘‘ The Spirit of God upon 
the Face of the Waters,” and ‘‘ David Dances.” I agree 
with your correspondent in having taken special note of 
these three. He goes on, however, to speak of ** Mr. Epstein’s 
horrible Jehovah,’ I should therefore begin by pointing 
out to the ‘boys that the pictures purport to represent not 
Mr. Epstein’s Jehovah, nor the Jehovah of recent tradition, 
but the Jehovah (and the David) of those Afghan-like Israelites 
whose martial yet mystical qualities the artist contrives to 
portray so vividly by means of his outlines and colour-washes. 
Can any of your readers tell me of pictures better calculated 
to illustrate our orthodox idea of progressive revelation ? 
Epstein’s work as a whole I should describe to the boys 
as being that of a strangely universal artist whose faculty 
it is to speak not only for every epoch but alse for every 
nation, Each new example of his peculiar power tells the 
truth about its subject for all time and for all humanity. 
If he appears atavistie it is because his genius is elemental. 
He admires life so much that he strips it bare of sophistication. 
In the enjoyment of sophistication itself, of conventional 
enchantments, of mere tastefulness or mere erudition, critics 
of ordinary stature are bound to find themselves disturbed 
whenever some great original artist upsets their apple-cart 
in the course of his arrival. Nor, for the task of sorting 
the debris, would I rely too trustfully on the ** dominant 
instinct ” of the man in the street. ‘ Beastly, isn’t it!” 
barked a self-confident stranger at me one afternoon, as I 
stood regarding in the window of a London picture-shop a 
well-framed reproduction of Van Gogh's radiant Sunflowers. 
* Don't eare for it?” I responded politely. ‘ That 
sort of thing will never be popular,” he snarled. * T believe 
that a good many copies have been sold,’ was my defence, 
‘ Well, if any one gave me one, I know where I should hang 
it,’ snapped the man in the street. Then, having barked, 
snarled and bitten, he went his way.---I am, Sir, &e., 
Suffolk. C. as. Te 


THE FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 
[To the Editor of the Sercrxror.] 
I agree with Mr. Tomlinson that the dangers of the 
modern Press are many. The trouble is that the modern 
Press is not free. Tt is in the firm grip of a nuinber of wealthy 
magnates, who by their control of journals all over the country, 
dictate certain lines of policy to their readers, 

Formerly, the provincial Press was free from this taint, but 
of late years the newspaper combines have been busy killing 
the independence of the provincial journals. Here, in Bristol, 
we have recently had a striking example of this. Without 
any regard to local feeling the city was left in January with 
one morning paper and one evening paper. This was the result 
of an agreement between two powerful London combines, and, 
incidentally, it added 400 men and women to swell the ranks 
of the unemployed. 

Fortunately, however, Bristol was not minded to view with 
favour the disappearance of two of its papers—one the oldest 
provincial paper in the country, dating from 1713. Headed 
by a body of public-spirited men who realized the dangers of 
monopoly newspapers, @ movement was set on foot to raise 
capital for an independent evening jouraal. That, happily, 
has been done, and arrangements made whereby it will be im- 
possible for the control of the paper to pass into the hands of 
The Bristol Evening Post, as our new paper is 


you 


SIR, 


any combine, 


—$—— 


called, will, therefore, be doing its utmost to Maintain 
independent newspaper traditions of the city, the 
One of the prime movers in the scheme has been the Bis 
of Malmesbury, who has had the support of his diocesan, 4” 
Bishop of Bristol, in all that he has done. om 
Speaking in the city a few days ago the Bishop said. 
“We believe that a newspaper monopoly js an evil thing fg 
country. Newspaper infusnce at the present moment js a 
than that of any denomination, because newspapers eee 
largest congregations. Things should be so arranged jn - 
country that it should not be possible for a few men to dict rs 
policy and by suggestion, innuendo, and the suppression - 


: : of 
give a wrong impression of the real state of affairs. We rg = 
sit down and leave the guidance of this country in the hands * 


few men, no matter how wise, how strong, and how honest they ma 
be.” i 
With these opinions thousands will be in complete agreemey; 
And here, in Bristol, a lead is being given to the rest of the 
country in defying the attempts of a few magnates to infiueng 
public opinion to their own ends.---f am, Sir, &e., 


Bristol, R.W. 
ESCAPE AND PRAYER 
{To the Editor of the SeecTaton.| 
Sir,— Mr. F. G, Keen overlooks two important points when jp 


replies to the simile of the wireless; 1, You must switeh q 
if you expect a message ; not all do so. 2, You must tune jp, 

We are here face to face with the great mystery of pain 
and evil, of which, as Baron Von Hiigel in the memoirs recently 
published, The Reality of God, Religion and Agnosticisiy, 
wrote, we have not, and cannot have, a complete explanation 
in this life ; but we can have some light, and offer an explany. 
tion that provides comfort and inspiration. 

Sir Ernest Shackleton in that walk over the snow with hj 
companion was conscious with him of a third unseen presence 
guiding them. Captain Seott would have been the lag 
person to deny that experience, though he and his companions 
were not led like Sir Ernest Shackleton to safety. But dar 
we, in the light of their end, and the immortal example they 
left to the world, say that God was not present with them? 
I am, Sir, &c., W. WW. B. Yerseuren, 

Bredon Rectory, Bredon. 


THE SLUMP IN IMMORTAL LONGINGS 
[To the Editor of the Sructraror.| 

Sin, —In last week’s Spectator your reviewer quotes fro 
Professor Harold J. Laski: “* What haunted him (Dideroi) 
in life was the longing for that immortality which comes from 
the recognition by a later generation that one of the forerunners 
has served it well.” In his Iceture on ‘Le Sort de PEsprit” 
at La Nouvelle Ecole de la Paix on February 3rd, ¥, 
Paul Valéry included among the “ grandes nouveautis 
depuis une cinquantaine d’années” the absence of this longing 
for immortality. M. Valéry’s words were: 

‘* A cdté des loisirs et de la possibilité des ceuvres miries exista 
une considération, un idéal chez tous les hommes de esprit, u 
grand idéal qui semble aujourd’hui avoir presque enticremer 
disparu, et qui, cependant, a été jadis un des principes qui guidaien', 
qui soutenaient dans des travaux trés longs ct souvent trés pénibles 
les artistes et les penseurs ; c’était Pintention de durer. L’intentio 
de durer, illusion bien entendu. Cette illusion consistait 4 din 
je voudrais qué mon ceuvre me survive, quello soit plus durabl 
que Vairain, qu'elle passe les siécles, et que je sois dans mille an 
dans deux mille ans, encore lu et encore applaudi. Je crois que 
voeu naif et si propice aux grandes choses a presque enti¢remen! 
disparu de nos esprits. Nous n’avons plus ni le loisir de muri, 
ni le dessein de durer.’ (L’ Europe Nouvelle, 13 Février 1932.) 

I am, Sir, &c., S. H. Daryow, 

2 Inglewood Mansions, West End Lane, N.W. 6, 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
Noisr IN Hospiyrats. 

1 beg to endorse all your recent correspondent wrote on this 
topic. The nurses ought to wear silent shoes or those wit! 
rubber heels at least, and the cleaners ought not to bang pails 
&c., about as if it were likely to cheer the patients up. I was 
at one time daily in a well-known hospital and the needles 
noise was a constant subject of amazement to me,—Les 
NoIsE PLEASE, 

Tur Rev. J. T. Bramston, 

I have been entrusted with the task of writing a memoll 
of the late Rev. J. 'T. Bramston, House-Master at Winchestel 
College from 1869 to 1908. Will any of your readers wh 
may be in possession of material bearing upon his life and 
work, communicate with me ?—J. D’E, Firrir, The Colleg 
Winchester, 
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“Spectator” Competitions 


RULES AND CONDITIONS 
Entries must be typed or very clearly written on one side of the paper only. The name and address, ot 
pseudonym, of the competitor must be.on each entry and not on a separate sheet. When a word limit is set 
words must be counted and the number given. No entries can be returned. Prizes may be divided at the 
discretion of the judge, or withheld if no entry reaches the required standard. The judge reserves the 
right to print or quote from any entry. The judge’s decision is final, and no correspondence can be entered 
into on the subject of the award. Entries must be addressed to :-—The Editor, the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 


London, W.C. 1, and be marked on the cnvelope Competition No. (——). 
ee = % - * ." mI TTATATT ATSC . 
Competition No. 50 (Ser ny “Dvert.”) Albert Hall eaaeacienescae ~y 
4 prize of £2 2s. is offered for a Birthday Greeting Royal Academy Summer Exhibition .. Tre Parntims 
i «nk % &: laminar Ubbauliad Ranmiie Ae: Minin B.B.C. News Bulletin .. oe .. Uncie Oxrorp 
addressed to a child, in not more than twenty-five s Piccadilly Cin “i * ; Siac Wkaeead 
*Enolish verse. Somerset House. , oe oe .. Tue Wuiy 
of Engh ; % British Museum ee rer .. THe Mumuy Bix 
Kutries must be received not later than Monday, March 28thi ie 
1932. The result of this competition will appear in our issue o Commended. 
April 9th, 1932. Chelsea Flower Show 4. ro FLORA 
Albert Hall ri a : Bert's 
en T cake 9 EU a Royal Academy Summer Evhibition ©. Taw Parxrres 
Competition No. 5 I (Set By Canp.”) B.B.C. News Bulletin .. Sy , BROADNEWS 
: - ; , Piccadilly Circus : .. Tae Hus 
aw » * . » % . > ”~ » . len . 
\ prize of £2 2s, is offered for the best Open Lettey Regal Tournament ot Olympia Pol aenbopiptin 
ty a Reviewer, in not more than 250 words. Romerect House... -- +s .. DrEps 
Entries must be received not later than Monday, April oo Association ne : MW se pli 
. pes : ‘ ‘ nF sven Pike i imbledon Tennis Tournament! fue Wimeies 
4th, 1932. The result of this competition will appear in our sbesh : 
’ . . 029 British Museum re : at FOssILs 
issue of April 16th, 1932. (Miss) CG. M. Kexsxepy 
The result of Competition No, +9 will appear in our Rien Aiddeii) Dimer Bubibiion’:: Cas: Meweiaieae 
yext issue. B.B.C. News Bulletin . THe BrREBECITER 
¢ Piccadilly Circus a ; CIRCUMF EROS 
Royal Tournament at Olympic . Kuakr-Larky 


. _ 2 “. ra Wimbledon Te HnIS Tourname f ‘ TENSE-NETS 
Limerick Competition No. 21 panbedr Teunie Tour . Tese-Nevs 
A prize of £1 1s. is offered cach week for a new and mo Re GOOSEN 


sos ’ ‘ ° ° . Chelsea Flower Show . . ? CHELGALA 
original English Limerick verse on some subject dealt Royai Acad muy Summer Exhiheion RASEX 
with in the current number of the Spectator, The B.B.C. News Bulletin .. Zapio BuLe. 
72Ce “Vreus » ‘ADw 
twenty-first of these competitions closes on Monday, Acree s be pty nd 
April 4th, 1932. Entries should be marked “ Limerick Wimbledon Tennis Tournament . WrePoct: 
(Miss) c. O Connor, 


No. .:21.” 


a ' ‘ : ae : Albert Hall ‘es aa gra .. Tre Drum 
fhe result of the nineteenth of these competitions will Royal Academy Summer Exhibition ee Silt 
he announced in our next issue. B.B.C. News Bulletin .. ; THe GAsBAc 
: po uciaa , Piccadiliy ue ‘ THE Hus 
[It 1S requested that, to facilitate the work of the  (giuomob;jte { ssociation ‘ THe AUK. 
judges, entries should, when possible, be submitted on British Museum a .. Tre BM. 7 
ee ; ATONKSILVER. 
osteards. | ; : : ; 
I tei 4 Royal Aeademy Summer Exhibition .,. Raricks (R.A. Pictures) 
B.B.C. News Bulletin .. Broit (Broadcast, copyright 
2 by Reuters) 
Report of Competition No. 48 Royal Tournament at Oligin pia Artie (R—T) 
|Revorr AND Awarb By “* Ducit.”’| eqeerent Fat " Tax) (Wills and Incon 
A prize of £2 2s. was offered for a list of suggested familiar = Wimbledon Tennis Tournamen! .. Pav (Pat-ball) 
names for any six of the following buildings, events and = British Muscum ap .» Momsy (Mummy-Museum) 


institutions: The Chelsea Flower Show, the Albert H all, SAMON, 
the Royal Academy Summer Exhibition, the B.B.C. News 
Bulletin, Piccadilly Circus, the Royal Tournament at Olympia, 4 a oe oc S cand y > 
Somerset House, the Automobile Association, the Wimbledon Result of Limerick Competition No. 18 
Tennis ‘Tournament, the British Museum. Tne most popular subjects for Limericks this week were : 
Some of the familiar names suggested in this competition China and Japan (F. Yeats-Brown), Barren Spring (Peart 
seem so obvious that it is diflicult to believe they are not Buck), The World and Mr. Wells (Gerald Heard), Drinking 
in everyday use. Perhaps they are, and it is only in the — Imperially (P. Morton Shand), The Imperial Idea (Sir Norman 
stately seclusion of the Spectator office that people do not Angell), The Little Men (*“* Moth’), Epstein and the Man in 
tak of hearing a concert or seeing a boxing match at the Street. The entries of Rev. H. EK. Trask, John White, 


" Bert's,” or of taking a "bus to the Hub or the Picearena, and Robert Anderson are commended and the prize is awarded 
Several entries failed by being too clever. It is hard to — to Mrs. C. Morison, 30 Saxe Coburg Place, Edinburgh. 

imagine anyone calling the Academy the * Post-Paint- PELE de PONENT OE 

Parade *” or the Chelsea Flower Show the * Ball of Blooms.” THE WINNING ENTRY. 

But * The Painties ” for the former, suggested by several Tue Lirrtr Men (page 313). 


What's the key to the “ little men” stuné 
For whom it’s so futile to hunt ? 
Are they far more exclusive 


competitors. seems the logical punishment for allowing the 
quite horrible ‘** movies ” and “ talkies * to grow on to the 


English language 
- eee gg ‘sc : Than the ro obtrusive ? 
The British Museum was not popular, Tt was * Fossil- i oh Thea ‘ses ibeaen >: “Non sunt! 
24 aa eae ‘ooo ae 2 ush ! vhispe > answer : Non sur 
dom,” “* The Junk House, Fossils, The Dug Out,” I c Nisinehes 


* The B. Musty,”? even— fortunately in one list only !—** The 
Mouldies.”” 

Piccadilly Circus was ‘* Circumferos,” ** Cochran's” or 
*Cupid’s Corner,” “The Erostrum,” ** The Roundelay.” 


Commended: 
JAPAN AND CuINnA (Page 305, 318). 
Well-armed thieves in a temple of jade 
Shot and bombed all who hindered their raid 


The A.A. was more recognizable as ~ The Auk than as Crelnn: ad then nomena 

The Colossus of Roads.” The B.B.C. Bulletin was * The <i ‘aeeee meena khan 
Radio Bull,” ** The Beebeciter ” and ** Home Chat.” Somerset This is purely a peaceful parade !” 

vs ’ ” rs "’ ry . A : ~iew 

House was “ Winky ” (from Wills and Income Tax). The Ronrer ANDER: 
Wimble don Tennis T ourname nt The W im les, W imte st Min. Esters axp rie MAN IN THE StREEt (page 320 
or * The Roaring Forties.” The Royal ‘Tournament was the Mr. Ejpetein seems to suggest 
least happily named event, the ost successful attempts Phat Nature is queer at the best, 
being Rataplan ” or, Tomjacks. ; What you get when it’s scratched 

lhe prize of £2 2s. is awarded to J. H., 14 Doughty Strect, Is not human, but hatched 
W.C.1.° Miss C. M. Kennedy, “ Samon,.”? Miss -C, O*Connor, From the eve of a Basilisk’s nest. 


Lt.-Col. Goddard and =“ Monksilver” are Commended, Rev. H. FE. Tra-x: 
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The Bronte Novels 


The Shakespeare Head Bronte: The Novels. 
Blackwell. £6 17s. 6d.) 


11 vols. 


Yor a period of nearly eighteen months from the winter or 
early spring of 1846, certain stout parcels were being regularly 
despatched from the grim little Parsonage at Haworth, in 
They 
contained the manuscripts of three novels: Zhe Professor by 
Currer Bell, Wuthering Heights by Ellis Bell and Agnes Grey by 
Acton Bell, and their outward journeys were to various pub- 
At the most ‘‘ two hard hopeless lines * from the 
publisher accompanied their invariable return: he regretted 
At last, in the 
C. Newby, of Mortimer Street, 
Cavendish Square, London, accepted Wuthering Heights and 
Agnes Grey, but Currer Bell’s book The Professor was once 
This time, 
however, there was encouragement: the firm would like to 
Such 
2 one was nearly complete, for Currer Bell had been busily 
writing Jane Eyre for the last year, and in a few weeks it was 
It was at once accepted, and appeared in the 


Yorkshire, and, as regularly, being returned there. 


lishing firms. 
that he did not see his way to further dealings. 
summer of 1847, Mr. T. 
again refused by Messrs. Smith Elder and Co. 
see a full-length three-volume novel by the same hand. 


finished. 
following October. 


Smith Elder had no noticn who the author was. <A. slim 
volume of poems, it is true, had appeared the year before, the 
joint authors of which were Currer, Ellis and Acton Bell, but 
only two copies in all had been sold, and the remainder had 
already become the paper lining of travelling trunks. But 
instantly Jane Eyre became a “ best-seller,” and not only had 
it.an immense popular success but fastidious lovers of fine 
among them was 
Thackeray, whose Vanity Fair was then coming out in parts. 
Jt aroused violent antagonism as well as admiration, for it 
sounded a new note in English fiction: never before had the 


literature was wildly excited about it: 


passionate love of a girl for a man been the theme of a tale. 
Some critics suspected that it was by a woman: if so, it must 
he by one who had forfeited the esteem of her own sex. 
Victorian delicacies and pruderies were shocked: girls were 
not like that in 1847. Yet it was no use being shocked, for 
the power and the intense moral beauty of the book were 
irresistible. A new star had indeed risen : Charlotte Bronté. 
Two months later there appeared Wuthering Heights and Agnes 
Grey. Frankly, if Anne Bronté had not been one of the tragic 
and imperishable sisters it is most unlikely that either Agnes 
Grey or her subsequent novel The Tenant of Wildfell Hall, 
would have survived. But it is with sheer amazement that 
we find that Emily's Wuthering Heights attracted as little 
attention as Anne’s story. ‘Not for three years, until long 
after Emily's death was a second edition issued, though the 
first had consisted of but two hundred and fifty copies, and 
even then, Charlotte, who wrote a critical preface to it, showed 
how little she appreciated it herself. She apologized for its 


(Basil 


harshness, she. wondered whether it could be right to create 
such a monster as Heathcliff: yet, in loyalty and piety 
towards her sister she assured her readers that if Emily hag 
lived, her mind “ would have put forth fruits of a mellower 
ripeness and a sunnier bloom.” ‘To all those tens of thousands 
who now rightly regard Wuthering Heights as among the 
supremest works of fiction that the world has ever seen, this 
preface, though scarcely credible, is, as will presently appear, g 
most illuminating document. 

After the death of both her sisters and of her brother 
Branwell within the space of a year, Charlotte finished 
Shirley, and wrote her masterpiece Villette. In Villette she 
used, as her letters show, all that she thought valuable in her 
first book The Professor, which was not published until after 
her own death. though at one time, before she made it the 
stock-pot for Villette, she contemplated bringing it out herself 
In all. these books, classical now and, as far as we can see, for 
ever, she exhibits her superb talent for the telling of stories, 
and the alehemy whereby she turns every scrap of her own 
personal experience into imaginative vision. The school at 
Cowan Bridge, her woes as a governess, the exasperating 
curates at Haworth, her friends the family of the Taylors, her 
life as the pensionnat at Brussels, the spyings of Madame Heéger, 
her own abject devotion to Monsieur, all these are transmuted 
into the pure gold of her tales. But when, in Shirley, she 
attempted a full-length portrait of her sister Emily, she 
iackled something outside her ken, and explained, unwittingly, 
her failure to understand Wuthering Heights. To Emily actual 
material experience was naught: to her the only reality was 
spiritual perception, the sense of the fierce and tender Omnipo- 
tence that set the moorland a-bloom and the lapwings mating, 
the coming of the “ Strange Power” for which she watched at 
night, setting her lamp in the window of her room when the 
house was still. Then the vision of the mystie opened before 
her, and she wrote of the loves of Heathcliff and Catherine, 
and the sleep in the quiet earth that healed desire. 

And now, at last, seventy-seven years after the death of 
Charlotte the novels of the three sisters have been fitly en- 
shrined in this noble edition of eleven volumes, issued by the 
Shakespeare Head Press at Oxford. It was a wise decision to 
include Anne’s two novels, for Anne is an actor in the Bronté- 
eyele and all that bears on it is part of the structure. As 
befits the subject, these volumes are as near perfection in the 
way of type and general get-up as care and skill can devise, 
and they are enriched by twenty-four admirable reproductions 
of drawings by Mr. Jack Hewer. We now await nine more 
volumes, which will include unpublished manuscripts which 
Charlotte and Branwell wrote as children, collected poeins, 
letters, a comprehensive biography and a bibliography. We 
await them with impatience, and with confidence. 

Kk. F. BEnson. 


More Economic Remedies 


The Riddle of Rationalization. 
Unwin. 4s. Gd.) 
Money versus Man. By 
3s: 6d.) 

Nations and the Economic Crisis. 
(Sidgwick and Jackson. 3s. 6d.) 

The World Economic Crisis. By P. 
73. 6d.) 

Unemployment as a World-Problem. By J. M. Keynes, Karl 
Pribram and EK. J. Phelan. (University of Chicago Press. 
iGs. Od.) 


By L. J. Barley. (Allen and 


Prof. IF. Soddy. (Elkin Mathews. 


By D. Graham Hutton. 


Kinzig. (Macmillan. 


Tearnep doctors continue to write prescriptions for the 
world’s cconomic sickness, and Heaven knows that they 
ure sorely needed ; for the worst symptom of the disease—- 
the low prices of commodities and the general bankruptcy 
that they threaten—shows no sign of improvement. The 
expert cconomists who prescribe, show, in these days, more 
agreement. among themselves than they did a little while 
ago, and are tending to concentrate on international co-opera- 
tion and schemes for ordered planning of trade and _ pro- 
duction, to replace the old system of free enterprise, or 
competitive anarchy, as it is respectively described by its 
champions and its critics. Since private enterprise has, by 
the development of cartels, rings and combines, largely 


ceased to give cénsumers the benefit of competition. there 
is a good deal to be said for the ideal of orderly planning. 
3ut we are faced by the difficult question, Who is to do 
the planning ? If Governments are to take over the task, 
will not production and trade find themselves tied and 
bound in chains of red tape? And if the combines are to 
do it, what will happen to all us poor consumers ? And 
as to international co-operation, it would certainly, if it 
were genuine and hearty enough, blow away all the world’s 
malady as a fresh breeze blows away a bad stink. But 
how long will it be before we get it ? 

Major Barley, D.S.O., is eager for national planning. 
The sub-title of his book, The Riddle of Rationalization, 
describes it as a review of the potentialities of the scientific 
reorganization of industry under a national plan; and Sit 
Josiah Stamp, in a Foreword, tells us that the author has, 
both in natural gifts and in experience, an unusually adequate 
equipment for his task, having been ‘“ actively associated 
throughout with the most conspicuous piece of rationalization, 
and of the central planning of industry, which this country 
has to show.” ‘his is high praise from a great authority, 
arid when one turns to the book itself, one finds that the 
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— 
remedies proposed are clearly stated and ably argued out ‘ 
hut they are not as practical and practicable as the writer's 
business experience would lead one to expect. Agrecing 
with nearly everyone who has considered the position 
carefully, he thinks that a substantial rise in the prices of 
primary products is required to save the situation. In order 
to secure it, he lays down certain essential steps—stocks of 
commodities must be strongly held, and in this, and in 
regulating production, producers, Governments and banks 
must all share responsibility ; stocks must be reduced to 

a “ figure which constitutes a safe reserve”; Governments 
must agree to enforce restriction of output; prices must 
be stabilized and ‘* only moved as a result of scientific study ” ; 

ulation must be prevented; by international banking 
co-operation, the problem of credits, exchange and gold 
reserves must be adjusted to “ take care of these operations.” 
Itis a very nice scheme, for those who like that sort of thing ; 
put how many decades would pass, and how much ink would 
pe shed, before agreement could be reached about its details ? 
Major Barley thinks that a conference of Governments, pro- 
ducers and bankers would “ succeed or fail in forming a 
world plan for every main primary commodity within three 
months.” But is not this rather optimistic? How long 
have British and Dutch interests been arguing bootlessly 
about a rubber scheme ? And how long is it since how many 
world conferences decided that tariffs were strangling world 
trade? And how much higher have tariff walls risen since 
then? Major Barley’s schemes may be a nice ideal, for those 
who like them, to work at for realization some day, but as 
a prompt remedy they lack the essential of possibility. 

Professor Soddy is a great scientist and is grieved to find 
that the orthodox economist has been somewhere vitally at 
fault, while scientific men have “ successfully solved the 
problem of wealth production.” He seems to forget that 
the subject matter of economics is, ultimately, the wayward 
human mind, which cannot be analysed and subjected to 
tests and resolved into its elements quite as easily as the 
stuff that science deals with in its laboratories. He has 
interesting theories about money and bankers. He thinks 
that “‘ the issuer of money, who first puts it into circulation, 
cannot help getting something for nothing, namely the 
exchange value of the money.” Under the modern banking 
system the banks, “‘ by the cheque system, have invented 
ameans of issuing money without coining it or even issuing 
a bank note. . . . They have received in exchange. for 
it the community’s goods.” But when coined money was 
issued the first issuer had to pay for the metal, and so hardly 
got something for nothing; and under the cheque system, 
is it true that the banks have got away with the value of 
all the credit that they have created? If Professor Soddy 
would look at a bank balance-sheet, he would see that 
against assets of, perhaps, about £300 millions, the bank 
has liabilities of about £270 millions, most of which it has 
to repay on demand, the balance of £30 millions being repre- 
sented by its capital and reserve. As a critic of our economic 
blunders the Professor is interesting and incisive, rather 
than helpful. 

Mr. Hutton is another of the international planners, and 
he sets forth his gospel, in Nations and the Economic Crisis, 
in a racy style that compels the reader’s attention. He 
hits the right nail hard on the head when he says : 

“It is difficult to understand, after advances in technique and 
after national control of over-production, why possible production 
should be curtailed when the world’s needs of sugar are not at all, 
in Adam Smith's words, ‘ limited by the narrow capacity of the 
human stomach.’ Millions need sugar still, and millions need 
more of it. If the international private enterprise of sugar pro- 
duction regulates itself by the measuring rod of profits, it will 
achieve those profits by any means in its power. It would appear 
more human and less paradoxical if, instead of a narrow inter- 
national co-operation of sugar-producers, an international co-opera- 
tive of sugar-needers could exchange what they have to offer for 
the almost unlimited supplies which sugar-producers can raise.” 

In other words, he wants to solve the problem of a glutted 
world by stimulating consumption rather than by restricting 
production; and this, surely, is the obvious common- 
sensible plan. If the politicians would only give us peace 
and confidence, money would come out of hoards and quicken 
consumption as in the twinkling of an eye. Without that, 
it must be feared that Mr. Hutton’s machinery of Boards 


and Councils and General Staffs would be eloquent rather 
than effective. 

In a second edition of his World Economic Crisis, Dr. Paul 
Kinzig has practically rewritten Part III dealing with the 
“Way Out.” Lucid and easily readable, as this well- 
informed writer always is, he is also eminently practical. 
He tells us that the crisis is mainly psychological in origin, 
and that unless lack of confidence and excessive pessimism 
can be eliminated, there is little hope of regaining prosperity. 
He thinks that it will take some time before the wave of 
economic nationalism spends its force, that in the absence 
of an international solution there seems to be no alternative 
but to attempt to solve the crisis on national lines, and that 
in this respect Great Britain and the British Empire are at 
a considerable advantage. Nevertheless he thinks an inter- 
national solution preferable, “‘ provided that in future other 
Governments show greater willingness to co-operate than 
they have done in the past.” 

In Unemployment as a World-Problem, consisting of lectures 
delivered at Chicago last year by Mr. Keynes and others, we 
find him advocating, as methods of breaking the vicious 
circle, construction programmes under the direct auspices 
of the Government or other public authorities, and a reduction 
in the long-term rate of interest. This latter remedy is 
already in sight with probably more of it to follow, and will 
make the adoption of the former the more easy if the 
authorities see fit to follow Mr. Keynes’ advice. In the 
lectures given by Mr. Phelan, of the International Labour 
Office, there is a very interesting account of the views 
expressed by the workers’ representatives at a Geneva Con- 
ference. They vigorously denounced the policy of wage 
reductions, and urged that the only immediate remedy which 
could and should be applied to the present situation lay in 
shorter hours of work and increased wages. One of them 
hinted that Samson had pulled down the pillars of the temple. 
But could he have built up a new one ? 

HARTLEY WITHERS. 


An Eminent Victorian 


Sir George Otto Trevelyan: a Memoir. By his son, George 

Macaulay Trevelyan. (Longmans, Green & Co. Price 12s. 6d. 
Srr GEORGE TREVELYAN possessed in a conspicuous degree the 
quality of eminence. It was a quality commoner in the nine- 
teenth century than in our own more disillusioned age. 

“He belonged,” says his son, ‘‘ to a type that flourished most in 
the reign of Queen Victoria, the literary man who was also a poli- 
tician, the politician and literary man who was also an historian.” 
There was a certain inevitableness about it all. Brought up in 
the shadow of his famous uncle, his path was marked out for 
him from the start. ‘The example of Macaulay was his earliest 
and most lasting inspiration. There was never any question 
about his career. History, letters, publie life: these were 
pursuits that claimed him, from earliest youth, as their pre- 
destined votary. 

He went to Trinity as a matter of course. 
he have gone ? 

“In October, 1857, my father went up to Cambridge, like a 
man entering into an inheritance. Ever since he was a child, his 
uncle had been talking to him about Trinity, as the wide, open 
field of friendship, freedom, work and youthful laurels.” 


Where else could 


His loyalty to his College never left him. With the possible 
exception of Macaulay himself, he was the most constant and 
devoted Trinity man that ever lived. ‘ All his life long he 
felt towards Trinity as an Athenian towards Athens.” 

Born in 1838, little more than a year after Queen Victoria’ s 
accession, Trevelyan lived to complete his ninetieth year. He 
survived the Great War by almost a decade. His active poli- 
tical life was comparatively short; it lasted some thirty-two 
years from his first election in 1865, to his final retirement in 
1897. Of his first election Professor Trevelyan has an astonish 
ing story to tell. Let him tell it in his own words : 

“Tt came to be understood that the election would turn on 
the possession of the Chirton estate on the edge of the borough, 
Sir Walter Trevelyan, ... who already regarded my father as 
bis future heir, aided him to buy the estate for £61,000. It was 
sold again after the election, having served its purpose.” 

The professor draws two inferences from this strange incident. 
It indicates, he says, firstly, how little of a Radical Sir George 
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was in those days, and secondly, what were the limits of the 
electoral reform that had been effected in 1832. It certainly 
does. 

As a politician Sir George Trevelyan, though he served with 
credit in more than one high office, never attained to quite the 
first rank. ‘The power of impromptu debate,” says his son, 
was not his strong point. That may in part explain his com- 
parative lack of success ; but there were probably other causes 
also at work. He wanted some of the qualities that make for 
popular leadership. Among his intimates he could inspire 
warm regard and affection; but to the world at large his dem- 

‘anour was not always sympathetic. In his Cambridge skits, 
two of which are reprinted in the present volume, there is a 
passage here and there—they relate to incidents long buried in 
oblivion—which has a touch of cruelty. ‘* Though his heart was 
great, his vision and sympathy were limited.” That is his 
son’s verdict, and it is a verdict that can hardly be disputed. 
He lacked the instinctive feeling that warns a man when he is 
striking too hard, and he never became an adept in the difficult 
art of suffering fools gladly. 

As an author, Trevelyan’s fame will rest in the main on his 
Life of Lord Macaulay. The book won instant recognition, 
and has retained its popularity ever since. Even so exacting a 
critic as Carlyle was carried away by it. 

* T have never found in any biography ” (so he wrote to the author 
in April, 1876) “‘not even in Boswell’s ‘Johnson’ a human life and 
character more clearly, credibly, and completely brought home 
to the conception of every intelligent reader.” 

We have ceased, or almost ceased, to talk about “ intelligent 
readers ” ; but we still turn, with pleasure and admiration un- 
abated, to what is and will remain one of the most delightful 
books in the English language. 

Professor Trevelyan has discharged with admirable taste and 
judgement what was obviously a labour of love. His memoir is 
commendably brief, but the selective genius of the writer 
appears on every page. There is searcely a dull paragraph 
from beginning to end. 


Courageous Souls 


Arnold of Brescia. By G. W. Greenaway. (Cambridge University 


Press. 8s. 6d.) 
St. Francis Xavier. By Margaret Yeo. (Sheed and Ward. 
7s. 6d.) 


Nine Martyr Monks: the Lives of the English Benedictine 
Martyrs beatified in 1929. By Dom Bede Camm, M.A., 
S.A. (Burns, Oates and Washbourne. 15s.) 

IN « certain small and ancient church of Devon there is a 

wooden altar; and in its drawer is kept by long-established 

custom a copy of Foxe’s Book of Martyrs. When we consider 
the opinions for which these martyrs died, which certainly 
included a hearty horror of the cult of relics, this instinctive 
placing of their memorial beneath the altar of Christian sacri- 
fice is an instructive testimony to the innate conviction of all 
men, that there is something in self-offering to the uttermost 
which is in its very nature divine. A post-Reformation Dante 
might well discover the men who died at Smithfield and the 
men who died at Tyburn, singing together the same song of 
joyous victory in the Heaven of the Courageous Souls. There, 
too, Arnold of Brescia, whose uncomfortably literal reading of 

Christianity brought him at last to a heretic’s death, may 

find himself sharing the same transcendent life as the great 

Apostle of the Indies: who, in another time and another 

manner, had endured to the utmost—yet always with gaietv 

—for the same invisible love. The “ soldier-saints’’ wear 

many different uniforms; they often fail regrettably to 

appreciate cach other's point of view ; but, unknown to them- 
selves, they all fight on the same side. 

Modern exploration of the carly middle ages has proved 
how many ardent souls had anticipated St. Francis in the 
proclamation of that which we loosely call ‘ Franciscan 
poverty.” Reforming saints, and reforming prophets who 
were a little less than saints (And among these, perhaps, Arnold 
of Brescia must be placed) constantly arose to protest against 
the abuses of temporal power ; to point out the disagreeable 
contrast between the ecclesiastical and evangelical ideals, 
und demand a return to apostolic simplicity of life. Often 
these enthusiasms found a safe path of discharge in the forma- 
tion or reform of religious orders. It was the misfortune of 


——___ 
a 


Arnold of Brescia that his outlook was Puritan and politi 
rather than devotional and aseetic. An Austin Canon, 9 may 
of culture, and a disciple of the dangerous scholar Abai 
he became possessed by the immortal dream of a Christian 
society ; based on the poverty and holiness of a cleansed ang 
repentant Church bereft of temporal power, and therefore full 
of spiritual strength. ‘ He taught,” says John of Salis 
drily, “* things most consonant with the law of Christians, byt 
as remote as possible from actual life.” The same thi 
might perhaps have been said of St. Francis; but Arnold's 
impetuous nature, his lack of geniality and tolerance, made 
enemies, where the Little Poor Man made friends. His conflig, 
with St. Bernard, who pursued him with a zest and ruthie, 
ness that were something less than holy, reveals the leas 
agreeable side of the characters of both these devoted souls, 
There are saints who seem born under the sign Gemini; ablg 
to combine the extreme of fervour and self-sacrifice with g 
malicious joy in blackening the reputations of those whog 
theology they disapprove. Mr. Greenaway has given us q 
competent and judicial account of Arnold’s tragic life and 
martyrdom; from his emergence in the early years of the 
twelfth century to the final condemnation in 1155 of this 
too literal preacher of the law of Christ. We receive the im. 
pression of an ardent, joyless and intrepid spirit, in hopeless 
conflict with established power. He was handed over to the 
secular arm, hanged, and burned, and his ashes thrown into 
the Tiber. 

It is a relief to turn from this disheartening story to one of 
the greatest of all romances of holiness—the heroic career of 
St. Francis Xavier. The transformation of the proud and 
reserved Basque noble into the great pioneer missionary and 
humble mystic, of whom in his last days his companions 
reported that * the love and joy of his spirit shine in his face,” 
was among the great early triumphs of St. Ignatius. He was, 
says a contemporary, ‘‘ the hardest block our great sculptor 
of men Ignatius ever had to handle.” But the block was 
destined to a special purpose ; even though the sequence of 
events which sent Francis Xavier to the East seemed to arise 
almost by chance, and common sense suggested the retention 
of this brilliant son of the Society in a world where his talents 
could be used to far greater effect. The story of his missionary 
voyages—undertaken in the: most terrible conditions—his 
enterprises, adventures and sufferings in the bringing of 
Christian truth to South India, Malaya and Japan, is admirably 
and fully told by Miss Yeo in this enthralling book. She 
rightly emphasizes the growth in spirituality which kept pace 
with Francis Xavier's outward labours: for he was indeed 
both active and contemplative, one of the greatest of all 
examples of the “ mixed life.”” The modern trained missionary 
will read with astonishment of the impetuous methods of the 
untrained saint; often resulting in the mass-production of 
converts who can have known little or nothing of the faith 
they received. Yet a generation later, old men were found 
still cherishing the palm leaf given them at baptism by the 
** Great Father Francis ” ; a tribute perhaps to the principle 
he instilled without ceasing in his followers, ‘* use every 
means possible ta make yourself loved.” As to the rest, Miss 
Yeo observes that ‘“‘ Hundreds of children, doomed by the 
appalling rate of infant mortality, at any rate gained heaven 
in exchange for limbo.’ And with this consoling conviction 
the subject had better be left. 


Dom Bede Camm’s studies of the Benedictine Martyrs 
under Elizabeth dwell much on the heroic fortitude and gay 
courage of those who faced the terrors of the ‘ English 
Mission.” Some, like Father Mark Barkworth, had a pretty 
wit, and held their own in verbal battles with their accusers. 
Many, like Father Roberts, went to their awful martyrdom 
smiling. Even though we may doubt whether the cause of 
mutual charity be served by recalling these horrifying events 
and the more horrifying passions which occasioned them, no 
English reader can feel anything but shame and admiration 
when confronted by such records of unlimited ferocity on one 
side and steadfast heroism on the other. The Fathers of the 
English Mission may have lived like secret agents, but at any 
rate they died like saints. Nevertheless, those who desire to 
avoid a one-sided impression should take the other book of 
martyrs out of its altér drawer, 

EVELYN UNDERMILL. 
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Goethe 


Life and Work of Goethe. By J. G. Robertson. (Rout- 

ledge- 12s. 6d.) ing 
Goethe. By Barker Fairley. (Dent. 
Orall heroes surely Goethe has proved the most unsatisfactory 
to the devotee. The innumerable contradictions and 
apparent flaws in his life and work, at once visible to the 
most cursory glance, fail to resolve themselves before the 
ient, appreciative student: they increase and multiply. 
the more thoroughly one commits oneself to admiration of 
4 giveD aspect of Goethe’s character or work the more un- 
compromisingly one is driven (if there is honesty) to repu- 
ition of other equally vital aspects. his is the Goethe of 
common knowledge, judged by common standards ; and we 
have him here most excellently portrayed by Professor 
Robertson. Ifis book is exhaustive, devoted, and penc- 
trating ; it supplies most of the known facts of Goethe's life 
and a penetrating vision of his whole literary output as it 
appears to the educated eye. The author faces up to the 
platant incompatibilities in Goethe's nature, resolves what 
he can, and frankly throws up his hands at the hopeless. It 
isa splendid piece of work, whole-heartedly to be recommended 
to all who would seriously inquire into the life and work of 
this amazing man. 

It seemed unlikely, while reading it, that anything else so 
good would come out of the Centenary pronouncements. But 
that was reckoning without Professor Barker Fairley : for in 
the first pages of this other book about Goethe as revealed 
through his poetry, one is shocked into the realization that 
here at last is the born, intuitive interpreter. 

Through Professor Robertson’s book we come to know 
Goethe only to find that he remains an enigma, but to Pro- 
fessor Fairley we may look for the key to the enigma. Implicit 
in that is no slur on Professor Robertson: countless 
intelligences have been brought to bear on the problems set 
by Goethe ; and, in view of their common failure to establish 
any sort of unity in the man, we could only assume that 
scholarship and penetration were not enough, that a genius 
was needed on the job. And certainly Professor Fairley’s 
critical faculty is illumined by genius. ‘To the writing of this 
book must have gone complete sloughing of all prejudice, and 
abandonment of all working standards. Nobody who had 
not felt as Goethe felt, who had not projected his own imagina- 
tion without reserve into that of the poet, who had not gazed 
on the sun with naked eye, could have produced this book. 
It is the most complete resolution of Goethe that has ever 
been effected. There is never a hint of vagueness, and the 
clear-cut outline of his vision would seem almost impertinent 
did it not carry such final conviction. Through his eyes we 
see Goethe, with all his conflicting elements, a unity—as 
perhaps humanity itself would seem to the Creator who sees in 
proper perspective the effective interplay of the passions, of 
poverty and riches, of good and evil. Goethe as revealed to 
us here is mightily increased in stature ; and, in the light of 
Professor Fairley’s understanding, his work seems rich in new 
significance. 


8s. 6d.) 


Much has been said about Goethe's dualisms, but Professor 
Fairley goes farther, and traces through all the characters of 
the plays the various conflicting aspects of Goethe himself. 
His chapter dealing with Torquato Tasso is masterly in its 
study of the interplay between Tasso and Antonius. The 
illuminating comparisons between Werther and Urfaust are 
also masterly. But nowhere in the book does Professor 
Fairley probe more deeply than in the chapter, “‘ A Key to 
Faust,” in which he views all the characters as the several 
branches of a great tree. Speaking of the second part, he 
writes : 


“Neither Faust nor any of the characters in this work are 
sulticiently individualized to admit of real development. The 
distinction that is sometimes drawn between Faust the individual 
and Faust the representative of humanity is, after all, a crude 
one; in a more intimate reading Faust is neither of these things, 
he is an instrument in Goethe’s orchestra, an ingredient rather 
than a whole ; and in this capacity it is not fitting that he should 
undergo a moral regeneration or suffer a change of heart. He 
must go on voicing the invincible aspiration of the human spirit 
to master the universe, much as the trombone player goes on 
Playing his trombone. He does this from first to last; there is 
no change, and no change of this sort should be looked for. Goethe 
8 quite frank. Faust strides over Philemon and Baucis almost 


as ruthlessly as he strode over Gretchen, and when he enters 
heaven his egotism is undiminished . . . the development is 
in the poem as a whole, not in its supposed hero. It is not so 
much Faust who develops in wisdom—though he voices the poem’s 
wisdom whenever it is convenient—it is the poem which develops 
imp Windom 4 ie.” 

The special value of this book lies in the fact that Professor 
Fairley has not been content with exploiting his feelings : 
they are most scrupulously kept out of sight. He has felt, 
and then he has documented. It is an intuitive book, but- 
so faithfully is every statement, every suggestion, supported 
by chapter and verse, that to all appearance it is built wholly 
of intelligence. This, perhaps, is Professor Fairley’s greatest 
triumph. EpWARD CRANKSHAW. 


The Labyrinthine Way 


New Bearings in English Poetry. By F. R. Leavis. (Chatto 
and Windus. 6s.) 

Porte who find stimulation from creative criticism, people 
who know their Biographia Literaria and their Patmore—will 
enjoy Mr. Leavis’ book. He will begin by infuriating them. 
Being passionately sincere in his devotion to the cause of 
keeping literature abreast of the metamorphosis of life, he has 
planned to fight in desperate earnestness for his principles. 
For this purpose he wants a clear space, and has accordingly 
brushed away the whole of the nineteenth century with the 
exception of one figure, Gerard Manley Hopkins. Tennyson, 
Keats (whom he unpardonably calls a vulgarian), Arnold, 
Browning, all are thrown into limbo. Unlike his hero, 
Hopkins, he has not even been tolerant enough to “ study 
masterpieces, to admire them, and do otherwise.” 

But intolerance is often a sign of a positive virtue. Mr. Leavis 
has not been afraid of hard mental work. He has accumulated 
a considerable knowledge of literature and creative method. 
He has walked the literary hospital at Cambridge and practised 
autopsy and surgery under Mr. I. A. Richards, so that his 
hand is subtle in analysis. If readers are impatient of a critic 
who wilfully throws aside a century of English poetry, let them 
regard his gesture as a Euclidian ruse for isolating the problem 
in hand. Mr. Leavis wants to emphasize the fact that it is 
useless for the older generation of beauty-seekers to cry out 
against their environment of decaying industrial civilization. 
He wants them to realize that this environment is a fact, 
which remains whether or not it is accepted, and to which 
poets must submit themselves if they are to find a technique 
truly expressive of their own experience. Like good musicians, 
they must keep up to time! 

He thinks that the poets who have found this technique are 
Mr. Eliot, Mr. Ezra Pound, and Hopkins. He also introduces 
a younger poct whose work is new to me, Mr. Ronald Bottrall. 
That alone shows how alive he is to genuine originality, for the 
structure of Mr. Bottrall’s work becomes more and more 
beautiful as one examines it. There is no lack of evidence of 
Mr. Leavis’ depth of insight, a depth not reached by mere 
erudition and wilful intellectual effort, those elements in the 
critical faculty which he tends to emphasize too heavily. He 
says, for instance, that ** Browning would have been less robust 
if he had been more intelligent and sensitive.” He regards 
Hardy’s great poetry “as a triumph of character,” while he 
recognizes the triumph over period in Yeats’ spentaneity, 
since it “Shas behind it the Victorian literary sophistication 
instead of Wordsworth and the French Revolution, and so is 
the more remarkable achievement.” 

Having disposed of the outworn poetic traditions, Mr, 
Leavis proceeds to a detailed appreciation of Mr. Eliot’s work, 
which he regards as the corner-stone of the new technical 
edifice. It is to be noted throughout the whole of his study 
that he is preoccupied with technique, and in this respect he 
is a poets’ critic. When he speaks of tradition he means the 
tradition of form and expression. So much he has learned 
from his apprenticeship to the Cambridge School, which has 
tended to emphasize the intellectual side of aestheties. But this 
approach makes him overlook the elements in poetry which do 
not change; the emotion, the simplicity, the senmsuousness, 
and all the rest of the commonalties of human nature that are 
immediately and universally apprehended, no matter how 
disguised by the garments of literary fashion. Such being his 
approach, difficulty of style has naturally attracted him, an@ 
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are poets’ poets, and one begins to wonder—convinced by his 
arguments—whether the poet has any longer a place in every- 
day intelligence. As Mr. Leavis says, difficulty in poetry 
appears nowadays to be inevitable and essential, if only to 
break the readers’ day-dreaming habit of reading glibly and so 
losing the condition “ of various subtle and complex organisa- 
tions ” by which alone the poet can express his increasingly 
specialized personal reactions to a civilization over-loaded 
with experience, allusion, and memories. 

On the other hand, by thus insisting on the importance of 
these “ difficult’ evolutions of technique, Mr. Leavis carries 
his criticism into a vacuum where simplicity, and the art that 
is artless, cannot be found. And without these, no truly pro- 
portionate view of poetry as a living tree can be obtained. 
That, perhaps, is why Mr. Leavis speaks of Mr. Ezra Pound 
as a “ major poet.” But in spite of his bias and his deliberated 
restrictions, Mr. Leavis is a critic who has added something 
valuable to the theory of English poetry. 

RicHarD CHURCH. 


; . 
Education: A Survey 
The Year Book of Education, 1932. 
Eustace Percy, M.P. (Evans. 35s.) 
Despite the many difficulties which beset it, the science of 
Education enjoys one definite advantage not shared by its 
sister sciences. It is, from its vital connexion with national 
and individual well-being, exposed to a never-ceasing fire of 
criticism, too diverse to provoke panic reaction, too steady to 
be ignored. Thus it has learned, if so mixed a metaphor be 
allowed, to cultivate a skin which is at once thick and sensitive. 
The current gibe at the teacher’s conservatism is often well 
deserved, but as often ill-informed. Like the Law, educational 
policy must be slow to change, lest it yield injuriously to con- 
ditions which are only temporary. Like the Law, it needs to 
be in constant use. Neither the courts nor the schools can be 
closed for repairs. Mercilessly the litigants crowd in, the 
children enter: and none may be sent away unsatisfied. 

The first requisite, therefore, both for sensible criticism and 
wise reform, is a sound knowledge of the conditions which 
obtain, not only in one sort of school, but generally. In the 
opinion of many intelligent critics, English education is at 
present in a mess because its various departments are in- 
sufficiently related. In the so-called higher branches, the 
preparatory school has its curriculum imposed upon it by the 
public school, the public school by the university, and by the 
qualifying examinations for the various professions. To a 
certain extent this is inevitable; but it is a state of things 
which calls for constant conference between the various parties 
—conference which in fact occurs but rarely. Some of the 
requirements in qualifying examinations for the professions 
are, to put it frankly, imbecile. They are neither relevant to 
the professions nor profitable in themselves. Public school 
masters are not always the best judges of what suits the pre- 
paratory school boy : and so on, ad infinitum. In the lower 
secondary and elementary branches there is even less cohesion ; 
and the arbitrary power of the local inspector may radically 
modify an entire curriculum, as anyone who has had experience 
of the county school can testify. Only when existing condi- 
tions have been carefully and impartially tabulated, and 
informed comparison becomes possible, can the necessary co- 
operation begin. 

Such a tabulation is now before us. The name of Lord 
Eustace Percy is held in high honour in educational circles, 
and this volume will give it extra lustre. The first issue of the 
Year Book of Education sets forth practically all the available 
data concerning every type of education in this country, in 
Wales, Scotland, North Ireland, and the Irish Free State : 
together with concise summaries of the conditions in the 
Dominions and in many foreign countries. The accounts of 
Scotland and Northern Ireland are admittedly not complete, 
and one looks forward to a fuller analysis of Scottish condi- 
tions, which may explain the higher standard in that country, 
not oniy of education, but of intellectual curiosity. 

The various sections of the book are compiled with a high 
degree of skill and accuracy. It would be hard to imagine a 
better short account of the Preparatory School than that given 


Editor in Chief, Lord 


reviewer, on the strength of some years’ practical experieniy 
in the different grades of educational work, may offer a sug. 
gestion or two for the next volume, his first will be for 4 
searching inquiry into Private Schools of every kind, anq an 
examination of the salaries paid to their staffs. The 
he guarantees, will be received with horror and incredulity 
Indeed, with the passing of the Burnham Seale, widely in 
honoured if not unsung, the whole question of salaries must 
arise in an acute form throughout the country. Another field 
into which inquiry is urgently needed is the average number 
of pupils to a class in the various types of school, and th 
maximum which in each type is compatible with efficiency, 
It will be found that in a large percentage of cases schools of 
every type are running classes of unmanageable size. Indeed, 
it is hardly too much to say that this one question is the 
problem of secondary and elementary education. 

But this is beside the point. Here for the first time we haye 
a comprehensive summary of the state of contemporary 
education. The work has been excellently done. No one who 
is interested in education, no school, no institution, can afford 
to neglect the fruit of Lord Eustace Percy’s labours, 


Three Women 


Years of Plenty. By E. de Gramont. (Cape. 10s. 6d.) 
An Austrian Background. By Nora Purtscher-Wydenbruck, 
(Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 
Perplexities. By E. R. Leigh. (Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d.) 
‘THERE are three ways of writing biography. The author can, 
as it were, separate the grain from the chaff and select for his 
purpose only important personages. The grain-sifter’s method 
is, at its worst, like that of the society paragraphist : he must 
interest those who expect to be interested by the doings of 
the great. Now, there is a quantity of big grain in the Ex. 
Duchesse de Clermont Tonnere’s book, but she has not made 
the mistake, common to so many chroniclers, of attributing 
importance to the irrelevant. As the friend of Anatole France, 
Gourmont, Barrés, Pierre Louys, Colette and Proust, and as 
the frequenter of Paris salons, she had opportunity of mixing 
with celebrities, but her wit saves her descriptions from any 
tiresomeness. Her comments on the Duchesse de Rohan are 
particularly amusing : 

“Her philanthropy and charity created an eddy that was soon 

swelled by a surging billow of poets. . . . She wanted everyone 
who had laid offerings before the Muse to come at least once in 
their lifetime and recite verses beneath her lambrequins. Hence 
the batches of famished creatures, who, while declaiming their 
hexameters, would keep squinting at the buffet.” 
The whole book is lightened by irony and made gracious by 
sympathy. The author does not stress the auto of her bio- 
graphy, but she cannot conceal her zest for life, and nothing 
but a slight jerkiness of style prevents her book from being a 
perfect history of Parisian social life. 

The author of An Austrian Background has adopted the 
middle method of biography. Grain and chaff are equally 
interesting to her. She records life among rich and _ poor, 
immaculate and squalid. The book begins with mention of 
her birth in London, where her father was First Secretary to 
the Austrian Embassy. After this come descriptions of child- 
hood, school days and the general slough of hysteria, false 
idealism and muddled thinking in which the adolescent 
wallowed. All this is rather over-stressed, for the author, 
in her determination to be true to herself, apparently forgets 
that she may be boring to others. The chapters on Italy, 
on coming-out in Venice, on the outbreak of War and on the 
discovery of music, literature and art in general make fat 
better reading than the analysis of youthful thought and the 
experiments in spiritualism. The author is at her best when 
describing animals, people, places, and those small adventures 
ofthe mind which made even “ the inferno of life” ina Bayswater 
boarding-house tolerable. She has many amusing comments 
to make on England, where she spent a great part of het 
married life, and says a great deal that is true about those 
aspects of poverty that are particularly harmful to wome®, 
On the whole An Austrian Background is a wise and’ amusing 
book, full of the stuff that life—particularly the life of 4 
woman—is made of. 
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3 Leigh does not pay very much attention to sound 

.. Most of the people she mentions are queer, tiresome 
or onl ‘“*T must write,” she begins; “it may be a 
of fixing my mind on a logical sequence of ideas. It is 
“a+ulous to allow one’s thoughts to run round within a desire 
ike a squirrel in a cage.” This may be so, but the activity of 
the squirrel makes even the reader giddy. The book is full of 
‘ngs for sincerity, perplexities and questions such as 
« Why do people want children ?” There is some championing 
ofthe cause of prostitutes and perverts, a great deal of muddled 
thinking, rather tediously recorded, and a complete absence 
ofany sense of humour. The author is for ever setting herself 
jens, but makes little attempt to solve any of them, 
unless, indeed, the book was written for the purpose of leading 
up to the following statement : ‘‘ The conquest of fear is a last 
erusade on which all the remaining forces of a solitary woman 
with a love of freedom might well embark.” 


Horace Walpole 


The Life of Horace Walpole. 
Butterworth. 15s.) 

No one should write a book about Horace Walpole who can 
neither love him nor laugh, not at, but with him. Mr. Gwynn 
looks upon him as with the sad eye of the school-master who 
has outlived his dislikes as well as his enthusiasms—** That 
isthe story. I feel no need to sit in judgement on the charac- 
tet it discloses.” Beneath that chill regard the real Horace 
slips away. 

It is curious that almost all the critics of this man who 
had a genius for the communication of personality in friend- 
ship, should find him so unsympathetic. At one moment 
they sneer at him for a sentimentalist, at the next they despise 
him as a cynic, forgetting that a gentleman in eighteenth- 
entury society can hardly escape being both. They point 
out that he was a bad literary critic. He was indeed: he 
was almost always wrong. It is one of the most refreshing 
contradictions about him, he is the perfect antithesis of all 
the Extension Lecturers. It was in creation, not in criticism, 
that he shone; for, as Madame du Deffand realized, Horace 
Walpole was a man of action wasted—or saved, if you prefer 
it so. He made of his prose a fine weapon of precision, 
delicate as a rapier, modern as a machine-gun with a range 
over two centuries; the exact weapon for that sniper, the 
letter-writer who sets out to convince you that he is aiming 
at you, and you alone. This is his art, and he is master 
of it, so that he, his world, his failures and inconsistencies 
and charm are still to be possessed. But only by his friends. 
And so, even if the critics are ungrateful, there are some 
of us who know that, even in the next bout of infiuenza, 
there will always be Horace, in seventeen volumes, never 
bored, never really old, full of good stories about the best 
people, and bringing with him a bunch of fresh flowers from 
those water-meadows of Strawberry that cannot be defaced 
by model dwellings, nor lose their English green. 

If, like his distant cousin, that other “* poor little Horatio,” 
he had been put early into one of the Services, how much 
we should have missed, and with what delighted amusement 
he would have fulfilled his destiny. The man who worshipped 
Conway, the Field Marshal, who could laugh at his own long 
and horrid sufferings, and sit up all night for bliss of creating 
The Castle of Otranto would have put on some of the 
prettiest’ little battle-pieces imaginable. The acting-chest 
would have been ransacked for uniforms and ensigns, there 
would have been all the gestures proper to sea-charades, 
the drums and the dying speeches and the noises-off, with 
the tritons and cherubs in Westminster Abbey for the final 
curtain. We should return thanks that instead of some 
ponderous, dead monument, beloved of the critics, we have 
nothing left at all but the lively presence of a warm-hearted 
and quite unaccountable gentleman who has honoured us 
with his friendship. H. V. T. B. 


B. E. Topp. 


By Stephen Gwynn. (Thornton 





TRAVEL NOTE. 

We would call the attention of our readers to the fact that in 
our issue of March 19th an error inadvericntly appeared in 
the Blue Star. Line advertisement, giving the rate for the May 21st 
Mediterranean Cruise as 23 Gns. insiead of the correct rate 
of 28 Gns. 


—_—— 
— 





Fiction 


Fathers of their People. By H. W. Freeman. (Chatto and 


indus. 7s. 6d.) 
The Lost Glen. By Neil M. Gunn. (Porpoise Press. ~ 7s. 6d.) 
Sophka. By Boris Stankoviteh. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
Mr. Jubenka. By Adrian Alington. (Chatto and Windus 
7s. 6d. ‘ 
Headlines. By Janette Cooper. (Hamish Hamilton. 7s. 6d.) 


Mr. H. W. FREEMAN comes to the chronicling of the English 
countryside with many assets, one of which is a first-hand 
knowledge of farming. This, to so good an artist, is perhaps 
of less importance than might appear. Imagination, as we 
saw only last week, in the case of Miss McHugh, can create 
in intimate detail and with authority a life of which the 
author has no physical knowledge. Yet such knowledge 
has one great value, in that it relieves the artist from all 
necessity of convincing himself. Imaginative knowledge 
must be checked, lest its detail be inconsistent. Factual 
knowledge checks itself. 

Fathers of their People seems to me an extraordinarily 
fine book. I am, I admit, biassed in favour of the country 
novel, but I do not need my bias in recommending Mr. 
Freeman’s story. It is admirably written: every paragraph 
is interesting and easy to read: there is a vigorous, naturally 
growing story: the characters are strongly drawn, and theii 
speech is a happy compromise between veris'militude and 
intelligibility. One need know nothing of the countryside 
to enjoy and be convinced by this tale of a Suffolk farm, on« 
of the few relics of the Feudal System, with Adam Brundish 
at its head, and his son Dick coming on, as a labourer with 
the rest, to learn his trade. The feud between farmer and 
molecatcher, the cruelty of Rumbelow, the plight of Abner 
and his Polly, need no bucolic lore to understand them. 
Those who know the country will treasure this book. ‘Those 
who do not will, by the time they have read it, know enough to 
treasure it just the same. Mr. Freeman is developing steadily 
and in the grand succession. 

Morning Tide was the lyrical expression of a single back- 
ground and a single mood, a lovely book, almost perfect of 
its kind. In his new novel Mr. Neil Gunn has introduced 
characters of an alien culture. He has attempted more than 
in Morning Tide; in some ways, he has achieved more ; 
but The Lost Gien is technically far less successful, sinyply 
because its various ingredients, though honestly studied, 
have not blended to make a single whole. Ewan, a fisherman’s 
son, returning in disgrace from the university, loses his father 
in a storm and settles down as a gillie. Four characters pre- 
dominate in the story: Ewan; Clare, a sophisticated visitor 
who falls for him ; Colonel Hicks, a pukka sahib whose idea of 
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demonstrating his station is to insult his inferiors and seduce 
their womenfolk; and Mary, Ewan’s old love. The book 
soon develops from a three-sided to a four-sided struggle, 
when the Colonel assaults Mary, and finally Ewan setties 
with him a score which has come to represent far more than 
a personal protest. There is no doubt of the book’s importance 
as a document of Highland problems ; but not all Mr. Gunn’s 
vigour nor the beauty of occasional passages must be allowed 
to blind us to the fact that it is not an organic whole. Mr. 
Gunn is not happy with Clare, not altogether happy with his 
symbolism, in fact, not quite certain of himself; and his 
uneasiness is manifest in an occasional tendency to over-write 
and to make single incidents bear more than their due burden 
in the story. I have the greatest respect and admiration for 
Mr. Gunn’s gifts, but they do not work harmoniously in 
The Lost Glen. 

Sophka is a violent tale of Serbia. It has little story. Its 
heroine, beautiful daughter of an old impoverished family, is 
married to the son of a wealthy peasant. Her bridegroom is 
little more than a child, and his father is with difficulty pre- 
vented from taking his place. Sophka tends the boy, and he 
grows to love her. Then her father insults him, and he deserts 
her. Occasionally he comes back to present Sophka with a 
series of unsatisfactory children. The book depends for its 
effect on striking and vivid scenes, such as the gathering of 
women in the bath-house, and the wedding feast, and on a 
general richness of style which after a time becomes rather 
indigestible. It reads as a faithful enough record of barbaric 
life, animal and lusty, but fails in sustained interest through a 
Jack of depth and variety in the characters. 

Mr. Jubenka hailed also, I suspect, from the Balkans : but 
he is not at all like any of Mr. Stankovitch’s characters. Paul 
IV. of Strubania, red-haired, red-bearded, is exiled by a 
revolution. His fiancée suggests that he go to England incognito 
with a couple of followers, so that he may get into touch with 
ordinary people. Paul (alias Mr. Jubenka), Count Jansic, 
and Marshal Globkje are singularly unsuccessful at the Regal 
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Palace Hotel, but fare much better as paying guests at R 
Hamlet Vicarage. They are getting on quite nicely, 
vicar’s son discovers Mr. Jubenka’s identity from a posta, 
stamp, and the secret leaks out to Fatty Hartop’s joudale 
uncle. Then—but I must not spoil Mr. Alington’s fun, . 
is our most good-humoured satirist. Nothing escapes hig 
mocking eye, and yet he hurts no one. Mr. Jubenka ig q de. 
lightful book, sure of popularity, and I recommend it to all and 
sundry with the greatest confidence. 

A woman who has lived for some years with her husband on 
terms of love and trust suddenly discovers, through the re. 
porters who crowd into her room, that he has been arrested for 
the murder of a woman whom he has bigamously married, 
She has no money for his defence. The reporters drive a bap. 
gain with her. Her husband is condemned. She fights for 
him, but to no purpose, her last interview with him taki 
place a couple of hours before his death. That is the outling 
of Miss Cooper’s book, which, though written as a novel, is 
perfectly true story. This being so, it is hardly a book to 
discuss critically. It is a testament of suffering which will, | 
hope, find many readers. The treatment offered to “ Mrs, 
Kendall”? by the American Press needs to be read to be 
believed. It proves that films such as The Front Page, far from 
being exaggerations, are mere sentimental understatements 
of the truth. The story is told clearly, without pretence or 
artifice, and is exceedingly moving—to say the least of it. 


L. A. G. Srronc, 


New Novels 


A FIRE OF DRIFTWOOD. By D. K. Broster. (Heinemann, 
7s. 6d.)—‘ Driftwood ’”’ is too modest a name for 
Miss Broster’s collection of characters. They are all 
very much alive, from the French Royalists and prisoners 
of war to the present-day spinsters. These are delightful 
stories, rich in action and good dialogue. 


BORN OLD—DIED YOUNG. By Inez Holden. (Duck. 
worth. %s. 6d.)—Because it is cynical, economical and 
intelligent, Miss Holden’s is a smart novel; and because 
her gifts are real, it is legitimately smart, not merely slick. 
The serious close, pleasant in itself, misfits the earlier 
malice of this modern novel. 


THE GREAT JASPER. By Fulton Oursler. (The Bodley 
Head. ‘7s. 6d.)—Two-fisted Jasper Horn attempts to 
infuse red blood into his son Andrew, to counter the 
child’s love of a Low-Church God. The author wastes 
vigour on tough and rather tedious realism. 


FERNEY. By Donald Stewart. (Desmond Harmsworth. 
7s. 6d.)—Elizabeth, pretty and aged thirty, has never 
been in love. Mark Waterlow comes into her life at the 
Hotel Voltaire, Ferney, Ain. They become friends, almost 
lovers. The story of their gradual, incomplete attachment 
is sensitively told by the late author of Sanatorium. 


OVER THE BORDER. By Victor Keen. (Elkin Mathews 
and Marrot. 7s. .)—Presumably the author's own 
story told with a commendable simplicity and a touch 
of tenderness. It concerns his tedious journey to the 


When the 


Far East, on a_ secret Soviet mission in 1920, 
Interesting and alive. 
THE SEVEN STARS. By André Malvil. (Macmillan, 


7s. 6d.)—Passionate love, death and finally religion are 
in turn the preoccupations of an elderly Parisian amorist 
who from the wild solitude of the Aran Islands recalls his 


past. Clever, with dreary patches. 
CLOONAGH. By D. M. Large. (Constable. 7s. 6d.)- 


The amusing daily round of a small Irish country town 
thirty years ago seen through sympathetic, slightly 
sentimental Anglo-Irish eyes, but without patronage. 


AWAKE. By Susan Prior. (Pharos. 5s.)—A_ conducted 
tour in twenty-four hours round the mind of a girl who 
finds that the boring egotist she loves is not attracted to 
her physically. An honest and sensitive book marred 
by a superfluity of petty detail. 


MORGAN’S YARD. By Richard Pryce. (Collins. 7s. 64) 
—Though the author’s chief assistants are sentimentality 
and coincidence, his story of a mysterious woman, who 
brooded for years over her son’s death, and of a young 
playwright and an artist who reintroduce her to life, 
is worth a quick reading. The tale moves briskly and 
the dialogue is good. 
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The Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada again records substantial progress. The number of its 
policyholders shows a gratifying. increase, income and assets are considerably greater, and the inherent 
strength of the Company has been fully maintained. 


Throughout the World Crisis, the Company has steadfastly pursued its policy of giving the Public an ever- 
improving Life Assurance Service. The Public has shown its appreciation and confidence in unmistakable 
manner, as the following figures for 1931 testify:— 


NEW ASSURANCES ISSUED IN 1931... a F ae ae £108,400,0C0 
TOTAL ASSURANCES NOW IN FORCE ... re 4g! ads aah £626,900,000 
PAYMENTS TO BENEFICIARIES AND POLICYHOLDERS IN 1931 £18,800,000 
TCTAL INCOME rae baie wee = ae mete mee + £40,200,000 
SURPLUS AND CONTINGENCY RESERVE sae Ae ao £4,300,000 
TOTAL ASSETS : Vc aa eee ak £128,300,000 


In 1931 the Income exceeded Disbursements by Twelve Million Pounds. 


The business of the Company is conducted in accordance with the laws of Great Britain, and under the 
exacting provisions of the Canadian Insurance law. The Company's own valuation of its Policy Reserves is on 
an even stronger basis than that required by the Canadian Insurance Act. 


In the British Isles, the total new business in 1931 
amounted to Eleven Million Pounds. 


For Great Britain and Ireland there is a complete Head Office Organisation in London. There are 25 
fully-staffed Branch Offices, with 700 trained Representatives. All Representatives undergo an intensive course 
of training at the Company's own Training School. Life Assurance being a highly specialised business, such 
training is considered indispensable in the interests of the Public. 


The Sun Life of Canada offers the most up-to-date and advantageous Plans of Life Assurance and 
Annuities available. Policy Contracts are clearly defined, and carry real safeguards against all contingencies. 
They protect the policyholder in all circumstances. 


Many Firms in Great Britain have arranged protection for their Employees under the Company's Special 
Group Life and Pension Plans. A Department is maintained for that branch of the business. 


Life Assurance is the acme of security for You and for your Dependents. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 


PUTTER 


To H. O. LEACH (General Manager), 
SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 


(Incorporated in Canada in 1865 as a Limited Company) 
13, Sun of Canada House, Cockspur Street, London, 
S.W. 1. 


For Plans and Figures suitable for your re- 
quirements complete this Form or write. 
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The Modern Ho ee 


———— 
—— 


[We shall be pleased to reply to any inquiries arising from the articles we publish on the Modern Home page 
Inquiries should be addressed to the Editor, The Sprcrator, 99 Gower Street, W.C. 1, with “‘ Modern Home 
Page” writien in the left-hand corner of the envelope.} 


A Reply to a Critic 


It has been something of a surprise to me that this letter, or 
its twin, has not been received before now. It is rather long ; 
but since it represents a very widely held, if ill-informed, 
opinion (the status quo will never lack champions in this 
romantically-minded country of ours), it seems well that it 
should be dealt with thoroughly. 

“ Sir,—I have always read with interest your ‘Modern Home’ 
articles, but feel that your contributor has ventured rather outside 
his usual province of late. May I be permitted to offer a little 
criticism’ of his last three articles ? 

(1) He appears to advocate concrete floors with a rubber compo- 
sition covering as being the ideal for both cheapness and utility. 
Both these statements are open to doubt. For a ground floor, 
concrete may be cheaper, (2) but the main objection to it lies in the 
fact that, unless great care is taken, damp is liable to rise and, in any 
ease, a large amount of condensation will take place. In a large 
hotel (and in large shops and offices) there is not the same difference 
in temperatures between the upper and lower sides of the floor, 
and, again, the floors that guests and staff of the hotel frequent 
are usually far removed from damp earth. Concrete dees sweat, in 
4 warm room, if subsoil is directly underneath, and the more imper- 
vious to moisture (and therefore the better) the concrete, the heavier 
will be the sweat. (3) A rubber composition covering merely hides 
this. For an upper floor, concrete would definitely be dearer than a 
wooden floor. In either case, concrete is cold to the feet and has no 
advantage over its rival for draught-stopping, as tongue-and- 
groove boarding may be used at very little extra cost—perhaps 
£7 to £8 for an eight-roomed house. 

(4) Windows with small leaded panes need not stop ‘an unfor- 
giveable amount of light,’ and do not ‘look thoroughly affected in a 
modern house.’ On the contrary, if a rustic brick and a good, 
dark-tiled roof are used, they are eminently suitable, and blend 
with the countryside in a way in which no ultra-modern structure 
will—at least to our eyes. (5) Even by the old brick construction, 
quite three-quarters of the outside walls of a room could be made 
window space. (6) It is generally conceded that the best-designed 
house is made or marred by the roof. While a flat is undoubtedly 
cheaper, it is surely no more absurd to spend a little extra on the 
appearance of the house in the roof than it is to decorate the interior 
walls or provide anything but the most serviceable furnishings. 
(7) While the advantages, with regard to sun, of a flat roof are 
admitted, a tiled roof has others. It has no ‘ tendency to flatten 
out, pushing the walls apart.’ It is tied by members for that pur- 
pose, or by ceiling rafters. If this were not so, it would never 
stand at all. It is the flat roof that ‘ pushes the walls apart,’ owing 
to the fact that it is liable to temperature changes of at least 70 
degrees, with a consequent large expansion and contraction. The 
individual tiles of a pitched roof take this. (8) Finally, condensa- 
tion is serious in a flat roof. In many cases it has proved difficult 
to make whitewash stay on the ceiling under a flat roof for more 
than a few weeks, owing to condensation causing flaking. 

‘ T may mention that I have designed and supervised the erection 
of nearly £15,000 worth of reinforced concrete work during tho last 
three years.—I am, Sir, &e. .. .” 

The policy of this page is to provide absolutely unpre- 
judiced and tested information about every detail of the modern 
home, to encourage good, original design of every kind, and to 
discourage all that is meaningless or unnecessarily expensive, 
Any influence it may possess is exerted towards encouraging 
a wider catholicity of taste, in the belief that a great deal of 
comfort, economy and beauty is being missed through our 
fear of new forms and new departures. 

(1) I think not. My statements were: “ Ifa house is built 
in the old-fashioned way, with the single difference that the 
floors are of concrete instead of timber, it is true that the cost 
of these will be from about one-third higher {exeept on the 
vround floor, where concrete may be slightly cheaper), but to 
adopt such a hybrid method of construction is to neglect 
making the fullest uses of the material and to ignore possi- 
bilities of economy in other directions which, together, can 
bring the total cost of the house well below that of similar 
accommodation provided by older methods,” and ‘* One of the 
pleasantest surfaces for halls, passages and similar places is 
rubber. It is delightful to the tread, easily cleaned and, in the 
ordinary house, practically everlasting.” 

(2) Here we approach the real issue. ‘ Concrete does 
sweat . . . and the more impervious to moisture (and there- 
fore the better) the heavier will be the sweat.” How can damp 
rise through impervious anything ? It is unreasoning beliefs like 
this, inspired by the failures of those who have used concrete 
with insufficient- knowledge, that keep alive the foolish prejudice 
against the material. Any cold, impervious substance (even 


glass) will encourage condensation—but not sweat. Itis an ele. 
mentary principle that whenever concrete is used inside a house 
its surface must be protected from the atmosphere bya Suitable 
covering. This may be lime plaster, insulating board or some 
other alternative according to the type of finish that is to y 
used. It is a staggering thing to discover that one who admits 
to having been responsible for fifteen thousand pounds’ wort, 
of concrete buildings (though we are not told that they wer 
houses) should apparently be in ignorance of this fact. Cap 
one wonder that he dislikes concrete ? 

(8) The rubber does much more than this. It seals the 
surface of the concrete so that condensation cannot occur 
and if the concrete is waterproof, as it must be if laid straight 
on the subsoil, the idea of ‘ sweat” is absurd. I mentioned 
tongue-and-groove boarding. It is very easily damaged jn 
handling, but even if it is draught-proof immediately after it js 
Jaid, it is not so a year or two later when the almost inevitable 
shrinkage has taken place. 

(4) Iam dealing with the modern home. Such a house as the 
writer describes comes rather in the class of the ‘* Ideal Home” 
and could fittingly be furnished with dubious and uncomfort. 
able antiques. He must remember that whereas the architect 
has only to design a house and perhaps see it occasionally from 
the outside, the owner has to live in it. Which is the better to 
look through—a wide expanse of glass, or one which chops the 
landscape up into meaningless little squares (and which, inci- 
dentally, is far harder to keep clean) ? There was a reason for 
fitting leaded lights when glass was difficult and expensive to 
buy in large sheets. There is no longer a reason ;_ and if our 
architecture is of a type which requires such inconveniences and 
insincerities, it is time that we looked for a new architecture, 

(5) They could—but the thick piers and arches or lintels 
needed would make such a construction more complicated and 
expensive than its equivalent in concrete. Moreover the main 
charm—the wide expanse of window without the interruptions 
of fat piers—would be lost. 

(6) I gave seven strong reasons for preferring a flat toa 
pitched roof. The writer disputes only one of these, and yet 
suggests that the other six count as nothing compared with 
the value of the pitched roof as an ornament—expensive and 
inefficient as it has been proved. Can he be right in assuming 
that the average man about to build, if he were in possession of 
the facts, would prefer to lavish his money in this way rather than 
spend it on something that would really add to his comfort ? 

(7) The point about the roof spreading is perhaps rather 
technical, but it may be said that in the majority of houses, 
to economize in space, the roof-beams are tied, not at the level 
of the eaves, but some distance above, and this results in the 
outward thrust J referred to. In a properly designed concrete 
house, roof and walls are one, unless an exceptional area is 
being roofed, when bitumastic expansion joints are provided. 
In neither case should there be the least fear of cracks or leaks. 

(8) Whitewash is gencrally considered more suitable for the 
hen-pen than for the home nowadays ; but I can quite under- 
stand its reluctance to stay on a ceiling constructed in ignor- 
ance of the principles given in my answer to (2). 

It will be obvious to anyone who has read so_ fat 
that there is a prejudice against concrete. In part this is 
simply the unreasoning opposition that meets almost anything 
new—strongest from those who see that they will have to break 
ingrained habits if the new is adopted. But there is more in 
it than this. Concrete has suffered more than most things al 
the hands of those who have not understood its proper uses. 
The number of architects in this country able even to make the 
calculations for a ferro-concrete house is exceedingly small: 
the number of contractors who are competent to build 
one is hardly greater. Properly built, such a house offers 
advantages of comfort and economy approached by no other; 
but it is emphatically a task for men who have studied and 
used the material, G. M. Boumprrey. 
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it is rendering, and I appeal to your generosity and will gratefully acknowledge 
Bs donations — large or small—sent to me personally at the above address. 
‘thing Yours faithfully, 
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Current Literature 


THOUGHTS ON GERMANY 
‘By Richard von Kiihlmann 


Dr. von Kiihlmann, who was an Attaché in London before 
the War, and acted as German Foreign Secretary in 1917-18, 
is a moderate and experienced man whose Thoughis on Germany 
(Macmillan, 10s. 6d.), skilfully translated by Mr. Eric Sutton, 
deserve attention. On Midsummer Day, 1918, he infuriated 
Liidendorff and gave much encouragement to the Allies by 
declaring in the Reichstag that ‘* it would be impossible to end 
the War merely by a military decision without any diplomatic 
negotiations.” He was expressing the pessimism engendered 
by the Austrian defeat on the Grappa line and by the Austrian 
Kmperor’s evident wish to make peace on any terms; and to 
the Allies, troubled by the reverses of March, April and May, 
his words brought new hope. That incident is recalled by his 
remark that ‘‘ the Great War was a war for the liquidation of 
Austria,” and that this was the most important problem which 
faced, and was ignored by, pre-War Germany. Austria “ was 
a slowly decaying State in which an intensifying principle of 
nationality had implanted the seed of death.” In trying to 
uphold her, Germany was ruined. ‘The author, while in 
London, was thought by the Emperor to be unduly Anglo- 
phile. He helped to negotiate those colonial agreements which 
were virtually complete on the very eve of war and had, as he 
says, much improved Anglo-German relations. ‘Tirpitz’s naval 
policy seemed to him entirely wrong—as indeed he hinted in a 
despatch of January, 1912, which infuriated the Emperor, and 
which is printed in the Grosse Politik. Dr. von iktihlmann 
warns his countrymen that they will find no relief from their 
present ills in either Fascism or Bolshevism. ‘They must 
:void any measure—such as a restoration of the monarchy—- 
which would “ arouse mistrust abroad and make our position 
in Europe uncommonly difficult and dangerous.’’ He hopes for 
2 reconciliation even with France, the secular foe. If Dr. von 
KXitihimann’s reasonable views are widely shared in Germany, 
we may look with confidence to the future of Europe. 


RAILWAY ECONOMICS 
By K. G. Fenelon 


As the financial difficulties of the railway companies are now 


attracting attention, Dr. Fenelon’s concise and well-informed 
book on Railway Economics (Methuen, 5s.) appears oppor- 


tunely. It follows after seven years his Economics of Road 
Transport. It does not enter into so much detail as Mr. Sher- 


sington’s classic treatise, but it covers those aspects of railway 


working in which the public and the trader are interested, and . 


vives convenient summaries of documents like the Railway Act 
of 1921, the wages agreements and the Weir report on 
electrification. Moreover, the author puts both sides of the 
case in regard, for instance, to the question of a State railway 
service or to that of private wagons. His chapters on the 
theory and practice of railway rates are commendably clear.; 
they show, at any rate, that much of the complexity of the 
rating system which baffles or infuriates the trader is un- 
nvoidable if customers are to be treated with even-handed 
justice as the Act of 1921 requires. Dr. Fenelon is doubtful 
about main-line electrification, and points out that the esti- 
inmates of cost and profit in the Weir report were sketchy and 
uncertain. The oil-electric locomotive promises well as a 
rival to the steam locomotive, but has its disadvantages. On 
branch lines the steam rail car might be employed much more 
frequently. The possibilities of combined rail and road 
services are outlined in a closing chapter. 

MILTON. PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE AND 
ACADEMIC EXERCISES 
Translated by Phyllis B. Tillyard 


Since the eighteenth century, when all serious scholars knew 
at least one of the “* dead ”’ languages, the study of Milton’s 
work and character has been handicapped by the decay of that 
classical accomplishment. For the decisive egotism of Miiton’s 
genius, that satanic and poetic pride which Blake was able to 
recognize by intuition, showed itself carly in the poet's life. 
Tlis academic exercises at Cambridge, written and declaimed 
in Latin, show the rebel groping his way towards his full 
strength. They show him too in the forefront of the modcrnist 
movement of his day, an advocate of the new inductive system 
of thought inaugurated by Bacon. Milton applied the new 
teaching to the world around him, and particularly to the 
pseudo-Aristotelean system into which the University was 
cemented. These audacities of the young poct, together with 
thirty-one of his Latin letters, have now been translated and 
discussed so. ably—({Milton. Private Correspondence and 
Academic Exercises. ‘Translated from the Latin by Phyllis B. 
Tillyard, with an Introduction and Commentary by IE. M. W. 
Tillyard: Cambridge University Press, 10s. 6d.)—that our 
latter-day disabilities for studying the early development of 
Milton’s mind are removed. We are able now to sce still more 


—$—— 
clearly the tremendous consistency of this self-absorbed » 
introspective genius, whose personality was so large howe 
that his self-study gave him an adequate practical know ie 
of contemporary European politics, religion and culture, ledge 


WHAT I SAW IN HUNGARY 
By Charles Cunningham 


A little touristy perhaps—touristy, too, in a rather o 
way—and with nothing specially new to say about the a 
Mr. Charles Cunningham yet succeeds in giving a pleasantiy 
descriptive account of the sorely shrunk, the unwisely shrunk 
dominions of the Magyar in What I Saw in Hungary (Jarrolds 
12s. 6d.) particularly on the social side. Hungary is, indeed 
famous for her generous hospitality—generous as her Tok y. 


ec 


famous as her horses ;_ but the author bids the British ‘cael 
beware of Hungarian bacon and eggs—* they are terrible.” 
His appraisal of general values would have benefited had } 
known something of Hungary before the War. and though 
non omnia possumus omnes, he might have said something 
about the fine sport of different kinds still to be had in the 
country. The last chapter on the imperative necessity for 
revising the Treaty of Trianon in Hungary's favour merits 
considered attention. 


Pulent 
Ountry, 


AURELIA 
(Translated by Richard Aldington,) 


* Ce qui fut baptisé le. Symbolisme.” M. Paul Valéry has 
written “ se résume irés simplement dans Tintention commun 
a plusieurs familles de poctes . . . . de réprendre & la Musique 
leur bien.’ If Gérard de Nerval is the poet whos 
ascription to the movement is the least compelling, he is alsg 
the one who, by virtue of an unjustified neglect, has the great. 
est claim to renewed attention, De Nerval was a madman, 
with a madman’s love of colour and distortion. The same 
impulse which made him promenade Paris escorting ‘on a 
ribbon a lobster, ‘‘ a silent beast which knew the secrets of the 
deep,” finds expression in the undertones of Aurélia (Chatt 
and Windus, 7s. 6d.), the extraordinary account of his 
psychological voyages into a dream-kingdom, where confusion 
and unreality are rulers, where the equations of time and 
space admit of no straightforward solution. Mr. Aldington is 
to be commended for an excellent version of a remarkable 
document. 


By Gérard de Nerval. 


THE FUTURE OF EUROPE 
By H. Wilson Harris 


To have compressed into little more than a hundred pages 
a problem-sketch of Europe which omits none of the issues 
raised day by day in the world’s Press is a notable achieve- 
ment. The practised hand whose contribution to the new 
series, ‘‘ World Problems of To-day,’ coming from Messrs, 
Sidgwick and Jackson, takes this form is that of Mr. H. Wilson 
Harris. The name itself is a guarantee of accuracy and 
appositeness.. The pages on economic relationships, for 
instance, based on Francis. Delaisi’s Les Deux Europes, throw 
a flood of light on the Danubian problem now occupying the 
centre of the political stage. Our only criticism of Thi 
Future of Europe (8s. 6d.) is that it is too much like a labora- 
tory study of secondhand material. Like so much of similar 
work to-day, it reveals a mind occasionally out of touch with the 
living dynamics of Europe. Disclaiming the mantle of prophet, 
the author is constrained, nevertheless, to present a picture of 
what Europe might be in 1940. He foresees a change in the 
status of the Polish Corridor and adjustments affecting’ the 
South Tyrol, Lithuania and Hungary’s neighbours, as 4 
corollary to at least a partial success of the League of Nations 
efforts towards military and economic disarmament. The 
underlying assumption, however, is that ‘ Europe is in- 
habited by rational nations acting rationally.” It is a large 
assumption, common among the lineal descendants of the 
eighteenth-century philosophes. 


SHAKESPEARE ASSOCIATION FACSIMILES 


The Shakespeare Association, whose headquarters are a 
King’s College, Strand, ought to enrol many new members at 
a guinea a year now that it is offering them for their sub- 
scription four good and carefully edited facsimiles of: rare 
Elizabethan texts illustrating the life and thought of Shakes- 
peare’s England. The first four are A Dialogue Concerning 
Witches, by George Gifford of Maldon (1593), Shialetheia, 
satires by KE. Guilpin (1598), 4 Health to the Gentlemanly 
Profession of Serving Men, by * 1. M.” (1598) and Vicissitudo 
Rerum, a doleful poem by John Norden the map-maker 
(1600). All these little books help one to understand the 
temper of those troubled years. Gifford, the Essex minister, 
éeserves a good word for his sensible attitude towards witch 
eraft. Dr. G. B. Harrison, the honorary secretary of the 
Association and its literary director, and other experts ‘con 
tribute useful prefaces to these excellent reprints, which!may 
be had by non-members from the Oxford University Press at 
six shillings apiece, 
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A HISTORY OF 
ITALIAN LITERATURE 
By FRANCESCO DE SANCTIS 
Translated by Joan Redfern. Introduction 
by Benedetto Croce. 2 volumes, 42/- net 





A HISTORY OF 
SHAKESPEARIAN CRITICISM 
(From the 17th century to our own time) 


Edited by A. RALLI. 2 vols. 42/- net 
(7TH APRIL) 


THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER 
Translated into English verse by J. W. 
MACKAIL. Now re-issued in a single 
volume with the translator’s revisions. 
18/- net. (31st MARCH) 


VARIETY OF WAYS 
By BONAMY DOBREE 
Essays on some English writers of the 
Restoration. 5/- net 
(7TH APRIL) 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 





















































Four new titles in the 


HOW-&-WHY SERIES 


EDITED BY GERALD BULLETT 
* 


MUSIC 
by W. J. Turner 


HOW THINGS BEHAVE 


AN INTRODUCTION TO PHYSICS 


by J. W. N. Sullivan 
HOW THE WORLD BUILDS 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ARCHITECTURE 
by Humphrey Pakington 
THE STORY OF THE WHEEL 
by G. M. Boumphrey 


* 
PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED 
THE GREEKS by Rosalind Murray 
THE PAINTBOX by Martin Armstrong 
THE STORY OF CIVILIZATION by C. E. M. Joad 
THE LIFE OF BIRDS by T. A. Coward 


Each 2s. 6d. net Amply illustrated 





A. & €. BLACK, LTD %O” SOHO SQUARE, W.1 
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April, 1932. THE 1s. 6d. net. 


CORNHILL 


Edited by LEONARD HUXLEY, LL.D. 


FROM ‘WORKS AND DAYS’: THE DIARY OF ‘MICHAEL FIELD.’— 
1V. GEORGE MEREDITH AND ‘ MICHAEL FIELD’ (cont.) 

Edited by T. Sturge Moore 

THE GRAPHOLOGIN: A UNIQUE EXPERIENCE By Claud Mullins 


THE DISCIPLE OF BAREN GHOSE: A SHORT STORY 
By Shelland Bradley 


OLD RETAINERS 

SQUATTER: A SONNET 

IN A SYRIAN HARIM 

DINNER FOR ANNIE: A SHORT STORY 
IF HE HAD BEEN KING? 

THE MAJOR’S WOOING: A SHORT STORY 
WORKSHOP CASUALTIES! 

ROBERT FITZROY AND CHARLES DARWIN 
LITERARY ACROSTIC, No. 104. 


By Arthur Jose 
By W. Winter 
By W. F. Watson 








LONDON : JOHN MURRAY. 


By Godfrey Locker Lampson | 
By Joan Ramsay | 

By Freya Stark | 

By F. H. Dorset | 


By Nora Barlow | 
































1790—1932 


Since 1790 Bumpus’s have been supplying all good 

books. Although established so many years ago, 

Bumpus’s are always up to date, and all important 

new books are displayed on the day of publication. 

Write or telephone for any book you require, or visit 

the shop and see the Exhibition of Illustrated Books 
which is now open, 


J. & E. BUMPUS LTD 


BOOKSELLERS TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING 
350 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: Mayfair 3601 
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Out Last Monday 


TOWARDS 


THE NEW LABOUR 


PARTY 


GODFREY ELTON 


With a foreword by 


MALCOLM 


JONATHAN CAPE 


MACDONALD, MP. 


Cloth, 2s. 6d. net 
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Finance—Public & Private 
The International Outlook 


Ir it were possible to base a forecast with regard to the 
financial outlook merely upon domestic conditions, a good 
deal might be written of a moderately favourable character. 
With our faces turned in the direction of economy in the 
National Expenditure, with a balanced Budget in prospect 
and with a partial revival of confidence at home, there 
are some grounds for greater cheerfulness. Indeed, these 
favourable features in the domestic situation gain, 
perhaps, in emphasis by contrast with conditions in 
some other countries. Some two or three years ago, for 
example, when we were confronted with heavy deficits 
in the National Balance Sheet, the United States was 
rejoicing in colossal surpluses. To-day, when we are 
hoping for at least a balanced Budget, the United States 
is faced for the second time with the prospect of a huge 
deficit at the end of next June, the estimate at the 
moment. being, in fact, for a deficit of the equivalent 
of something like £500,000,000. 


Curar Money. 

Moreover, cheerfulness in the City, at all events so 
far as the market for gilt-edged securities is concerned, 
is stimulated by the cheapness of money. Little more 
than a month ago the Bank Rate stood at 6 per cent., 
since when it has been reduced in stages to the present 
level of 84 per cent. This means that the joint stock 
banks now only allow 1} per cent. on deposits, so that 
already much money has been driven from deposits 
into the Stock Markets and it would not be surprising 
if that movement made further progress. This cheapness 
of money, in its turn, encourages hopes of a_ possible 
conversion of the 5 per cent. War Loan a few months 
hence and this also has been a factor tending to drive up 
prices of all long-dated Government Securities. Nor, of 
course, is the possibility of cheaper money rates having 
a good effect upon our trade left out of consideration, 
though at present, and with one or two exceptions, I am 
afraid there are no important signs of a trade revival. 

Worvwp-WIbdE INFLvUENCEs. 

Unfortunately, too, it is impossible to confine one’s 
view on the outlook merely to local conditions at home. 
Possibly because for so many years we were the world’s 
bankers there is a keener realization here than there 
appears to be at some of the foreign centres of the inter- 
dependence of nations in the matter of well-sustained 
prosperity, and it is impossible to glance at the state of 
affairs in Europe and in some other foreign countries 
without fecling the gravest anxiety with regard to develop- 
ments in the very near future. 

The situation in Germany has been critical for some 
time past, and while a permanent scttlement of the 
Reparations problem on lines favourable to Germany 
would, no doubt, be a helpful factor, Germany, like 
other countries, is dependent upon a world revival in 
trade if she is to make both ends mect, quite apart from 
her liabilities in the shape of Reparations. In other parts 
of Central Europe, including Austria, Hungary and 
Greece, the situation is also a serious one and in those 
directions again it is a case of a desperate need for a rise 
in commodity prices and a revival in trade. In some of 
the South American countries, too, where loans are in 
default, the only chance of improvement lies in the 
direction of higher prices for exportable commodities 
and a trade revival. In the Far East there are certainly 
some signs of improvement in the political outlook, 
but conditions are still chaotic, and in contrast with the 
revival of confidence in local conditions in Great Britain 
is the continued lack of international confidence at a 
moment when international co-operation was never more 
urgently needed. 

Lack or CONFIDENCE. 

Moreover, the general international situation and out- 
look is further complicated by the fact that in the case of 
the two countries which have enjoyed until quite recently 
the greatest prosperity—a prosperity accompanied by 
huge gold accumulations—namely, the United States 
and France, conditions at the present time are far from 


—— 
<< 


Satisfactory. In the United States we have record f 
of unemployment, a record prospective deficit jn 
Budget, and a great decline in the export trade In 
France, notwithstanding the gold accumulations, there ; 
a general lack of confidence even in local conditions With 
the result that, apart from a few possible loans arran, 
by the French Government in certain directions for li 
tical purposes, the purse strings of the French investor as 
still tightly drawn. So that at a moment when increased 
confidence is essential for a revival in world trade, and ata 
moment also when new capital resources are required in 
many countries, the centres which should be in the best 
position to meet those demands, namely, the United 
States and France, are quite unready to render the 
assistance required. In the case of the United States, in 
fact, we have had almost gratuitous outbursts from 
Congress with regard to the determination of America to 
have nothing to do with any revision of the problem of 
International War Debts, although it is well known that 
this country, and possibly other European creditors of 
Germany, would be ready either to cancel or at all events 
make a material reduction in Reparation demands on 
Germany if some similar concession were forthcoming 
from the United States. 

NEED FOR CO-OPERATION. 

Meanwhile, these unsatisfactory financial conditions jn 
so many parts of the world find their reflection in an ever 
increasing number of unemployed, and what must be the 
ultimate effect of such a state of things upon political and 
social developments in the various countries it is most 
difficult to foresee. It may be, of course, that out of the 
very gravity of the situation will come some great move- 
ment in the direction of political and financial co-opera- 
tion which will ultimately bring back not to one but to 
many countries renewed prosperity, and it can be 
admitted that, given the necessary amount of co-opera- 
tion and restoration of international confidence, the 
financial resources now dammed up, if set free, might work 
wonders in accelerating a trade revival. At the moment, 
however, signs of such co-operation are lacking, and I feel 
it the more necessary to draw attention to the extent to 
which our situation here may be affected by international 
conditions because it is quite possible that superficially 
those conditions may appear to react favourably. During 
the past few wecks the considerable rise which has taken 
place in sterling has been due to efforts made by foreign 
countries to send money here for employment, which 
means that, in spite of our having gone off the gold stan- 
dard, many countries, recognising the dangers attaching 
to their own situation, wish to employ some part of their 
resources here. In this very fact, however, lies a danger. 
Our own trade activities are not sufficient to give us use 
for extra foreign balances, and while one effect may be to 
increase the rise in prices of certain securities, such an 
advance, if based in large measure upon foreign purchases, 
may easily give quite a false impression with regard to the 
real economic conditions of the country. It is doubtless 
very trying that at a moment when we are doing some- 
thing to improve our own situation along the painful lines 
of economy we should still be threatened with disturbance 
resulting from unfavourable conditions in other countries. 
Jam afraid, however, that we have to regard it as part and 
parcel of the legacies bequeathed by the disastrous Great 
War, and we may have to sct our teeth for a while longer 
until there is a more general recognition by great countries 
such as France and the United States of the supreme need 
for international co-operation if there is to be a return of 
general prosperity. Artuur W. Kippy, 


Financial Notes 


INVESTMENT Stocks Firm. 
Tur investment markets have received a further fillip during 
the past week from the reduction in the Bank Rate on 
March 17th to 3} per cent. The movement came a week 
sarlier than had been expected, and the effect upon gilt-edged 
securities was, therefore, the more pronounced. It is probable, 
however, that it also gained in force from the less confident 
tone in other markets, so that leading British Government 
stocks benefitted both by home and foreign buying, the latter 
in its turn occasioning an upward movement in the sterling 
(Continued on page 464.) 
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COMPANY MEETING. 





JALIFAX BUILDING SOCIETY 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR. 


SIR ENOCH HILL’S SPEECH. 


THE annual general meeting of the Halifax Building Society was 
on Monday, March 21st, at Halifax, presided over by Sir 
och Hill, J.P., F.C.LS., President of the Society. 

The President, proposing the adopt ion of the annual report and 
statement of accounts, said : We have become accustomed at our 
annual meetings to note large increases in the operations of the 
society’; its continued growth and prosperity and its enhanced 
of strength and stability. When we look back at the 
dificult year from which we have just emerged, it would not have 
jen surprising in the circumstances if there had been a serious 
falling OF decline in the volume of business done by the society, and 
in the amount of its funds. I am glad to say, however, that any 

hensions on this point have proved to be quite groundless, and 

Jam again able to congratulate the members upon the fact that 
the results of the year’s operations have been entirely satisfactory 
from whatever point of view they may be considered. ; : 

I may tell you that from the commencement of the crisis until 
the present time the society's eredit balances in banks have never 
pen less than £2,250,000, in addition to other large reserves of 

‘quid funds invested in trustee securities and readily realizable, 
hich have never been less than £14,000,000. The withdrawals 
ofall classes of investors have continued normal. The total number 
ofnew accounts opened during the year was 91,014, being an average 
of 1,750 new accounts opened every week, and at the close of the year, 
after allowing for withdrawals and repayments, the total number of 
investors’ and borrowers’ accounts on the books of the society was 
476,604, an increase of 37,976 accounts over the preceding year. 

Turning to the statement of accounts, you will observe that the 
income for the year, excluding investments realized, reached the 
enormous sum of £33,459,870. 

The total assets of the society have increased in the year by 
47,902,954, and now amount to no less than £77,950,353. This 
jmmense sum represents over one-sixth of the combined assets of 
all the building societies in the country, and in this connexion I 
would remark that the increase for the year in the assets of the 
Halifax Buiiding Society is in itself equal to an additional society 
of first-rate importance. 

The amount standing to the credit of the investing shareholders 
and depositors is now £75,137,211, an increase of £7,382,400. The 
financial benefit enjoyed by investors in this society during the past 
year is indicated by the fact that they have received by way of 
interest and bonus, actually paid or credited to their accounts, a 
total of £3,159,808, or £365,968 more than in any preceding year. 

Applications for mortgage advances, and the amount lent reached 
the new record figure of £17,069,830, being £176,758 in excess of 
the record figure of the preceding year. 

MorrtGaces. 


The number of new mortgages completed was 30,383, as com- 
pared with 29,543 in the previous year. At the end of the year 
there were 152,035 mortgages in existence, a net increase of 16,630. 
As an illustration of the safe class of business which the society is 
conducting, I would draw your attention to the fact that 117,884 
of the society’s mortgages, or 77 per cent., are for amounts where 
the debt does not exceed £500, and the average amount owing on 
all the society’s mortgages is only £393 each. 

The liquid assets of the society, consisting of cash in banks, British 
Government securities and loans to municipal authorities, all first- 
cass trustee securities, have been largely augmented during the 
period under review, and now amount to £17,460,186, a sum which 
is equivalent to over 23 per cent. of the total funds due to the 
society’s investors. The possession of these immense resources in 
a liquid form, easily realizable at call or brief notice, if required, 
at any time, places the society in a unique and unassailable position 
in case of emergency. The reserve funds have been substantially 
increased, and at the date of the account amounted to £2,813,142. 

The gross profits of the year have been eminently satisfactory 
and after payment of all expenses of management and discharging 
the heavy burden of income-tax borne by the society for all its 
members, and providing for all interest and bonus due to investors 
and depositors up to the date of the account, there remains a 
surplus profit of £428,641. Out of this surplus the directors recom- 
mend the distribution of bonuses at the same rate as last year, 
namely, in addition to the fixed interest of £3 10s. Od. per cent., 
a bonus of £1 10s. Od. per cent. upon the amount standing to the 
credit of paid-up shareholders, Class 1, and in addition to the 
fixed interest of £3 10s. Od. per cent., a bonus of £2 10s. Od. per cent. 
to the subscription investment shareholders upon the total amount 
paid by them up to the end of the preceding year. 

For many years the society has paid income-tax at an ascending 
tate upon all interest and profit distributed. The Finance Act, 
No. 2, 1931, however, so greatly increased the income-tax to both 
institutions and individuals that it has become necessary to arrange 
anew basis for the discharge of income-tax upon building society 
investment interest in order to retain its “tax free” character. 
To discharge this liability it will be essential for the society to pay, 
m accordance with the law, a substantially increased sum in the 
future, so long as the present standard rate of tax is continued. 

The only other point that I should like to refer to is the sub- 
stantial increase in the reserve funds of the society. These now 
amount to £2,813,142 3s. lld., subject to the authorization of this 
meeting to the sums proposed in the directors’ report for distribution. 

The report was approved. 





THE LONDON & THAMES HAVEN OIL 
WHARVES, LIMITED 


THE COMPANY’S BEST YEAR. 


MR. T. C. J. BURGESS’S SPEECH. 


THe thirty-fourth ordinary general meeting of this company was 
held on Tuesday at Winchester House, London, E.C. 

Mr. Thos. C. J. Burgess (Chairman and Joint Managing Director) 
said that the accounts represented the best result in the company’s 
history. The disposable profits for the year were about £227,000, 
against £225,000 in the previous year. 

The year had been full of anxiety, but the company was not 
directly affected by changing prices. It had been able to place 
at the disposal of the whole trade facilities complete, up to date and 
as perfect as possible, and it was due to the ultra-careful manage - 
ment and financing in the past that they were able, in times of 
depression, to make the return they did. 

They had been instrumental in assisting their French colleagues 
to make the finest, most up-to-date and safest port in Northern 
France in a direct line of traffic from the United States, which 
must eventually be the only possible port for inyportant traflic 
between these ports of the world. After eight years of hard work 
and some misunderstandings, they were now experiencing, with 
the French authorities and French personalities, a feeling full of 
confklence and reciprocal effort, which was making for complete 
success. If only such harmony and co-operation could be 
developed in wider spheres it could not fail to be a basis, not only 
for peace in Europe, but for a new era of financial and commercial 
prosperity for both countries and of benefit to the whole world. 
lt was expected by the end of the year to have practically finished 
all the building programme in Havre. Future finance would not 
present any ditficulty, but would possibly lead to some rearrange- 
ment of the French loan position. Owing to the rate of exchango 
ruling at December 3ist, the French investment at that timo 
showed an appreciation of more than one and three-quarter million 
pounds over the value as set out in the accounts. 

The Chairman expressed disappointment that the Government 
had not seen fit to deal with a taritf on oil. If only some preference 
were shown to enable refining to be done in this country it would 
greatly increase the number of persons employed in the industry. 
The company had extensive facilities for this work and unlimited 
power and capacity for extension. 

The report and accounts were adopted and the dividend and 
bonus confirmed. 











Grown next door to Virginia 
in America’s sunniest spot 


CANADIAN 
CLUB 


TOBACCO 


Issued by Godfrey Phillips Ltd., 
Proprietors. Establisnea 1844. 
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ROYAL BANK of SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 




















Capital (fully paid) - - . . £3,780,192 
Rest or Reserve Fund . : ‘ ages? 


Deposits - - - - 
OVER 200 YEARS OF COMMERCIAL 














BANKING. 
A complete British, Colonial and Foreign Banking 
Service. 
London Offices: City - 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 


West End (Drummonds) 49 Charing Cross, S.W.1. | 
Western 1 Burlington Gardens, W. 1 
(Formerly Branch of Bank of England.) 
Bond Street : 64 New Bond St., W. 1. 
244 Branches throughout Scotland. 
HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH. 

General Manager: Sir ALEXANDER KEMP WRIGHT, K.B.E., D.U., LE.D, 

Associated Bank: WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK Ld. 

(Members of the London Bankers’ Clearing House.) 
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WHERE HELP I$ NEEDED 
THIS EASTER 








_ 





’ exchange. 
. was also helped by the nature of the Government's 
; converting the short-term Treasury Bonds maturing in Apr 


; new issues of capital. 








| Kreuger and the heavy slump in the shares of Kreuger & Toll 











‘THE SHAFTESBURY SOCIETY 


(Ragged School Union 1844) 
SERVES LONDON’S POOREST AND 
|? CRIPPLED CHILDREN 

BY MEANS OF 

| Children’s Missions, Institutes and Homes, Cripple Aid, 
| Seaside Holidays, Infant Welfare Centres, Clothing, Boots, 
i etc. 
| Donations and Goods are Urgently Needed. 
ARTHUR BLACK, Gen, or seas Kirk House, 32 John Street, 





Treasurers: SIR EDWIN DODD, WALTER SCOLES, Esq. 
88th Annual Festival, Queen’s Hall, May 2nd, at 7 p.m. 














WILL YOU HELP THEM? 


Girls and Women on the verge of ruin and disgrace, criminally 
assaulted children under 14 years of age. Will YOU help them to 
become self-respecting citizens? 

The work of reclaiming, training and restoring those who have 
succumbed to temptation is of enormous importance and requires 
YOUR help. 


NOW, MORE THAN EVER 


there is a pressing need for more general support from Christian 


people. 
WILL YOU HELP? 


Gifts for the support of Rescue Homes and their work will be 
gratefully acknowledged, and should be sent to 
The Secretary, Church Penitentiary Association, Church House, 
Jestminster, S.W. I. 


Chairman: Rev. T. H. Arcuer Houston, D.D. 


























The illustration is of 
the new wing of The 
Cancer Hospital, built at 
a cost of approximately 
£150,000. Jt comprises a 
new Radiological Depart- 
ment and accommodation 
—now provided for the 
jirst time—for Patients 
who can contribute 
towards their cost. 





The Cancer Hospital, which was 
founded as far back as 1851, is the 
first special Hospital in London for 
Cancer, and indeed for many years 
it was the only Hospital in London 
which existed solely for the treat- 
ment of Cancer and to research into 
its causes and possible cure. 


carried out with the aid of the very 
latest appliances, and the Hospital 
has to its credit a long and honour- 
able record of successful work. 


In addition to the accommedation 
for operable cases in the early 
stages of the disease, a certain 
number of beds are provided for 
advanced cases, who are kept com- 
fortable and free from pain. 


The Hospital is staffed by eminent 
specialists in both branches of its 
work. All known treatments ave 


Please send a special Easter Gift to the Secretary 


Che 


Cancer Hospital 


Incerporated under. Royal Charter. 


FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, §S.W.3. 


Bankers: Coutts & Co. Secretary: J. Courtney Buchanan, C.B.E. 
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Financial Notes 


(Continued from page 462.) 
The strength of the market for investment 


and also by the success attending Port of London and 9 
In other directions, however, the tone 
was far less confident, international markets having not 
recovered from the shock arising out of the suicide of Mr, te 


_ and the Swedish Match group. The speculative markets, to 


have suffered further realizations on Continental ace 


| while Rubber shares have suffered a kind of collapse. ag 
' result. of the failure of negotiations for a scheme of restriction, 
* * * * 


CEMENT INDUstTRY ImpROVING. 

Good dividends have been declared during the past wee 
by the Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers and the 
British Portland Cement Manufacturers, the dividends bej 
8 and 15 per cent. respectively. The Associated Company 


, provides an increased sum of £312,000 for sinking funds anq 


depreciation reserves, while British Portland Cement sets 
aside £255,000 as before. 
* * * * 
CHARTERED Bank OF InprA. 
The Profit and Loss account of the Chartered Bank of India 


. Shows the effect of the recent disturbance of exchanges and 
| depreciation in security values. The balance-sheet, however, 


is a thoroughly sound one, and the depreciation in investments 


‘has been met by the sound and straightforward method of 


transferring £1,000,000 from the Reserve and earmarking 
the same for this depreciation. As a matter of fact, the 


‘report shows that this depreciation, which at the end of last 


year amounted to £857,000. has, apart from the trifling sum 
of £41,000, completely disappeared. The date of the report, 
however, was March 11th, and since then there has been a 


‘ further appreciation in Government securities. The Deposits 
‘at £38,616,000 show a decline of about £2,000,000 com. 


pared with the same date a year previous. 
* * * * 
NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA. 

In view not. only of world depression but of the conditions 
prevailing in India, the latest annual report of the National 
Bank of India is a remarkably favourable one, showing that 
net profits were only £10,000 below the figure of the previous 
year, and this after providing for all bad and doubtful debts, 
Moreover, this very good result has been achieved notwith- 
standing some reduction of the figures in the balance-sheet, 
the Deposits being about £3,000,000 below the figure of the 
previous year. To meet depreciation on investment stocks a 
sum of £800,000 has been taken from the Reserve Fund, 
which still stands, however, at the high figure of £2,200,000. 
Moreover, it is pointed out that the bank’s investments are all 
redeemable at par and are mostly short-dated. Not only so, 
but there has, of course, been a considerable recovery in prices 
since the turn of the year. 

* * * * 
STANDARD Lire ASSURANCE. 

The jiatest annual report of the Standard Life Assurance 
Company shows that the amount of life assurance effected 
during the year ending November 15th last was £2,877,250, 
and after reassuring, the net amount of life assurance was 
£2,763,992. The net amount of new premiums for the year 
was £138,803, while the total assets shown in the balance: 
sheet amounted to £21,961,483. As a result of the annual 
investigation the surplus available after valuing the assets 
and providing for liabilities in stringent fashion, and after 
supplementing fhe inner reserve, was £347,394. In_ respect 
of policies existing on November 15th last, on which all 
premiums due have been paid, the directors have declared 
under the ordinary reversionary bonus series, a Compound 
Reversionary bonus of 42s. per cent. and have also declared 
appropriate bonuses under the Minimum Premium With 
Profit series and the Tontine scheme. After providing for 
these bonuses a sum of £30,025 is carried forward. 

* 
* ABBEY Roap” PROGRESS. 

The remarkable progress which has been made in recent 
years by the Abbey Road Building Society may be said to 
have received official recognition and approval by the presence 
of the Prime Minister of a National Government at the 
ceremony of opening the new headquarter premises on Friday 
of last week. The Abbey Road Building Society is, of course, 
in its essence a commercial proposition, but like other under 
takings of its kind, when soundly and efficiently conducted, 
the movement becomes something in the nature of a national 
asset, and the President, Sir Josiah Stamp, the Managing 
Director, Sir Harold Bellman, and, indeed, the Board of 
Management must have been gratified by. the testimony 
offered in the speeches .last Friday by such men as _ thé 
Prime. Minister, Viscount. Hailsham, and the Chairman of thé 


National Savings Committee to the good work done. by the 


Society. . W. K. 
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Re-ecucate the system  ‘S *\uitt ts 


in Nature’s own way— 
take 
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Write for free booklet 


CER & CO., Sole Agents, 
oon Street, Hammersmith, Ww. 6. 
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YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd. 


(Incorporated in Japan.) 
ESTABLISHED 1880. 

Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid ea aya Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund xis int Ss abe : Yen 117,300,000 

Head Office, YOKOHAMA. Branches at Alexandria, Batavia, 
Berlin, Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Changchun, Dairen (Dalny), Feng- 
tin (Mukden), Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, Hong Kong, 
Kai-Yuan, Karachi, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Manila, Nagasaki, 
Nagoya, Newchwang, New York, Osaka, Paris, Peiping, Rangoon, 
Rio, de Janeiro, San Francisco, Seattle, Samarang, Shanghai, 
Shimonoseki, Singapore, Sourabaya, Sydney, ‘Tientsin, Tokyo, 
Tsingtau. 

The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues 
Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on above 
places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. 
Deposits received for fixed periods at rates toi be obtained on 
application. D. NOHARA, London Manager. 


London Office: 7 Bishopsgate, F.C. 2. 





AHNUTANGULSUEG 


TRAVEL ADVICE 
ON IRELAND 


Readers who propose visiting the Irish 
Free State or Northern Ireland for their 
holidays this year are invited to send 
their inquiries to the Travel Manager, 
who is shortly visiting Ireland for the 
purposes of the Annual Irish Number 
of the “ Spectator.’’ All inquiries sent 
during the coming week will be replied 
to personally by the Travel Manager 
on his return. 


Inquiries should be addressed to: The 
Travel Manager, ‘‘ The Spectator,’ 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1. 
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AMINA 


—s. O. S.— 


The Life-Boat Service is rich in the tradition of splendid 


endeavour and self-sacrifice. 
62,800 lives have been saved—and a call of distress never goes 


unheeded. ae ‘ o2 

Will you play your part in maintaining this tradition—so that 
every S.O.S. shall always be answered? Every year the Life- | 
Boat Service needs 1,000,000 contributions of 5/- each, 


WILL YOU SEND | 


5 /- 


TO-DAY ? 
Tue EArt of HARROWBY, Lr.-Con. C. R, SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL L!IFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 




















42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1. 











‘ 


at age 65, or at death if 
£ 1 000 earlier, can be provided by 
payment of 


£16 10s. a year from age 25 
£24 5b Rae eg 
£41 Pi let ae he, 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
No shareholders. No commissicn. 








THEATRES 








QUEEN’S THEATRE. (Ger. 9437.) TUESDAY NEXT at 8, 
(Subsequently 8.30.) First Mat., Sat., April 2, at 2.30, 
CARAVAN. 

MAISIE GAY. CEDRIC HARDWICKE. 














WESTMINSTER THEATRE, Palace St., Buckingham Gate, S.W.1. 
(Vic. 0283.) 2/5to9/-. EVGS. 8.30. Wed. & Sat. & Estr. Mon., 2.30. 
“TOBIAS AND THE ANGEL.” 

By JAMES BRILDIE (Author of “ The Anatomist ”’). 
Hermione Baddeley, Henry Atntery, Frederick Piper. 

















THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 

Paid up Capital ae eae ge eve oes «+ £4,500,000 

Reserve Fund eee eee hes ous oat ee £2,475,000 

Currency Reserve ae mie ‘aoe aa +» £2,000,000 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ... £4,500,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods 1eceived. 


LIBERTY’S 
FOR 
RENOVATIONS & DECORATIONS 
AT COMPETITIVE PRICES 
ESTIMATES FREE 
LIBERTY & CO. LTD. REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 1. 

















DELICIOUS COFFEE. | MeN ERAST AE | 


LAND 


RED, WHITE ~~ 
ae |63& Bee 


Stimulating, Refreshing, Prevents Fatigue. RECOMMENDED by DOCTORS. 


PUT YOUR MONEY IN 
BRITISH HOMES 


THE SAFEST, MOST PROFITABLE AND PATRIOTIC 
INVESTMENT TO-DAY. 
Wriie, call or ’phone (Ambassador 1023) 
for Investment Booklet and Balance Sheet. 
Assets: £2,010,727. Reserves: £135,000. 
THE MAGNET BUILDING SOCIETY, 
Naw Maenet House. Paddington Green, London, W. 2. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 


“ine. 
74% for 26+ 





WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


HOT MUG OF GOCOA and three ‘slices of bread, 
re butter, or jam is given to hundreds of little hungry 
children every week. Remember the little ones. 3d. 
pays for one breakfast, 2s. 6d. for 10; 10s. for 40 ; and 
25s. for 100. How many may we entertain as your 
guests ?—SUPERINTENDENT, EAST END MISSION, 
Stepney Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, EK. 1. 








me ee Se DISEASE 
by subscribing to the 
LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL 
(Founded 1746) 
and give the patients an opportunity to become 
young women worthy of our race. 
Please send a Special Donation to 


Secretary, 283 Harrow Road, London, Wo. 








PERSONAL 
A KE you interested in international affairs? If so, 
oe write to-day to APA (All Peoples’ Association), 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C, 1, for fall particulars. - 
RREST NERVOUS BREAKDOWN -—32 pages of 
striking health-restoring revelations Free. 2d. 
postage.—D. F. Joyomoro, 8 Breams Buildings, E.C. 4. 
UTO-INTOXICATION, Acidity, Colitis, Dyspepsia, 
LA Constipation, Neuritis, Rheumatism[& all Stomachic 
troubles.—Inquire re Professor Metchnikoft’s food, NEW 
RESEARCH COMPANY (Dept. 3), Normandy, Guildford. 
PLOOD PRESSURE, Heart Attacks, Palpitations, 
Shortness of Breath, Giddiness, Headaches, Strokes, 
&c., are usually due to Hardened Arteries. Successful 
treatment with Dr. Mladejovsky’s Drosil Tablets, as 
reported in ‘ The Lancet.” Descriptive booklet free.— 
DrosiL, 2E, 26 Sun Street, London, E.C. 2. 
er oy" VON MEREY is willing to give informa- 
tion to anyone coming to Austria either to study 
music or to those who would like to stay in romantic 
castles as paying guests. She has a bureau of the lovely 
petit point embroidery as made only in Vienna, and can 
reply toall enquiries.—I'RAULEIN VON MEREY, 6 Freyung, 
Wien L, Austria. 
ADAME TILTMAN, A.R.A.M., receives pupils for 
Voice Production and _ Singing. Terms. — 
WiGMorEe Hatt Stupios, W. 1. 
OVERTY IN EAST LONDON.—Our poor people, 
especially the children, suffer greatly. Clothing, 
boots, also toys and books greatly needed.—SuPER- 
INTENDENT, EAST END MISSION, 1 Bromley Street, 
Stepney, E. 1. 





























DIRECTORSHIP 


| [RECTORSHIP.—Old and fine art publishing 

business £3,000-£4,000 in first debentures well 
secured audited accounts, exceptional opening for gentle- 
man or lady with artistic and business ability. Principals 
only.—Apply by letter, Messrs. STAFFORD, CLARK & CO., 
Solicitors, 1, Bush Lane, E.C. 4. 








CINEMA 








TT HE ACADEMY 
d Oxford Strect (Opp. Warings). 


SHOWING, 


CINEMA 
Ger, 2981. 


Now 


Pabst’s Great Film of the Mines 
“KFAMERADSCHATT.,.” 
“ One of the best pictures ever made.” — Morning Post. 


ART EXHIBITIONS 
Ss LOAN EXHIBITION.—22 Grosvenor 














( Place, S.W.1. Extension of Exhibition until 
March 29th. Every day including Friday 2s. 6d 
11-8 p.m. Aiter 6 p.m. Is. Arts, curios, literature of 


the time. ... “ The best of the * period’ shows of 
recent years.”—Manchester Guardian. 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 
TNIVERSITY OF 





DURHAM. 
ARMSTRONG COLLEGE, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 


CHAIR OF PHILOSOPHY. 

The Council of Armstrong College invites applications 
for this Chair. Salary £800 per annum. Appointment 
to date from October Ist, 1932. Ten copies of applica- 
tions and of not more than three testimonials should 
be lodged not later than April 20th, 1932, with the 
undersigned, from whom further particulars may be 
obtained, 

W. S. ANGUS, 
Registrar, Armstrong Collece. 





SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 


( \ONSULAR, F.O., HOME CIVIL, INDIAN CIVIL 
OVER 100 SUCCESSES, 1927-31. 
The tuition supplements a University education, and 
a special course has now been arranged for those who 
do net wish to go to a University. 
SPECIAL VACATION LECTURES FROM APRIL Lith. 
Dayius’s, 9 Sussex Place, Hyde Park, W.2, 








Headings displayed in CAPITALS oceupying the equivalent to a line cha 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 5 
and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with 
to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 
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the perfect 
ship -- 
ARANDOR 
x Rene 


the perfect. 


holiday - - 
CRUISING 


O other cruising liner offers 
you the charm and comfort 
of the “Arandora Star.” 
Beautiful Ballroom, Verandah 
Café, Louis XIV Restaurant with 
perfect cuisine and service. New 
open-air Tiled Swimming Bath 
with Sun Lido, etc. 
APRIL 22 25 DAYS FROM 45 GNS. 
To Tangier, Palma, Palermo, Kurcola, 
Venice, Split, Dubrovnik, Corfu, Sousse, 
Phiilippeville, Malaga. 
MAY 21 18 DAYS FROM 28 GNS. 
To Lisbon, Tangier, Casablanca, Las 


Palmas, Teneriffe, Madeira, San Sebastian 
(for Biarritz). 


JUNE 11. 13DAYS FROM 20 GNS. 
To Norwegian Fjords end Bergen. 


3% BLUE STAR LINE 


3, Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1 (Gerrard 5671) 
Liverpool: 10, ater Street and Chief Agents 
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INSTITUTE, COLLEGE 

AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 
S.W. 15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W.14. Chairman: 
C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss E. M. 
Jebb, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarship 
Loan Fund and Grant from the Board of Education 
apply to the SECRETARY. 


orn eaeee FOR 


JrPOEBEL EDUCATION 
1" FOR TEACHERS 








SOCIAL WO8@K. 


ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX. 

Resident Students (from 18 upwards) admitted for 
courses of one or two years’ training. Specially intended 
for girls of good education wishing to become club leaders 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almoners, 





welfare workers, care committee organizers, &c, . Courses 
arranged to suit needs of individual students. A few 


bursaries available for suitable candidates,—Full par- 
ticulars from Miss PRESTON, Principal. 








TREFRIW SPA WATER 


TAKEN AT HOME 


cures RHEUMATISM 


It costs nothing to write for 

particulars of these wonderfully 

curative waters and how this 

simple, efficacious and inexpen- 

sive treatment is supplied direct 
to patients through post. 


Manager, Pumproom and Baths, 
Trefriw Weils, Trefriw, N. Wales. 


(Member of British Spas FeZeration.) 








—— ESE ~ 
SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND Gwe 
TUTORS FOR ALL EXawy, ©2848, 
Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an Up-to-date 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this coun. 
and on the CONTINENT, | will be pleased set 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses M4 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION ‘and ADViCw 
The age of the pupil, district preferreg Ck, 
and rough ideas of fees should be given. 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon gt 

London, E.C.4. Tel.: Mansion House 5033" 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


, ERESFORD HOUSE, EASTBOURNE (recog, } 

B.0.E.). Girls 7-18, Entire charge. Preparation i, 

examinations and University.—Apply PRINCIPALS” 
LMWOOD, Harrogate.—High-class reside . 

om girls.-Mrs. Hogben, B.A.(L) Miss CharterssB tnt 


“7 IVERPOOL COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, Hu 
L Liverpool.—An Entrance Scholarship a ad 

Examination (Scholarships £50, Bursaries £30) wil tL, 

pps in May, 1932. Preference given to candidates thder 
years of age.—Application to be made t . 

MISTRESS before May 2nd. © 0 the Hm, 
RK. WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, Dolgelley, North W 

I r . Moderate inclusive fee. Individual her 

Hfead-Mistress, Miss EK. C. NIGHTINGALE, M.A, 2 


UEEN MARGARET'S SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGE 





























QUEEN ETHELBURGA’S SCHOOL, HARROGATE 
Each of the above Schools offers ONK OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIP of £60 a year tenable for four or five 
years, and FOUR EXHIBITIONS of £30 a year each 
for girls between 12 and 14. The Examinations yjj 
be held at the respective schools on May 10th and 11th 
Applications must be sent in before April 20th, 
Conditions and Entrance Forms may be obtained from 
the SECRETARY, Queen Margaret’s School, Scarbo 
and the SECRETARY, Queen Ethelburga’s School, 
Harrogate. 
“VT, ALBANS HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRis— 
iy Chairman: The Bishop of St. Albans, Chureh of 
England Independent Girls’ Public School. University 
Examinations. Large boarding house. Extensive play- 
ing fields——For particulars, apply HEAD-MisrRess. 
S': MARGARET’S SCHOOL, BUSHEY .—Resident 
\O School for Girls —Principal : Miss J. M. Boys, M.A. 
VT, SWITHUN’S SCHOOL, WINCHESTER 


ALTERED SCHOLARSHIP NOTICE, 
Four Scholarships of the nominal value of £15 a year 
will be offered by the Council on the result of an examina. 
tion to be held in May, 1932. The Council will give if 
necessary additional grants up to £50 to scholars. 
Applications should be made before April 2nd. 
All particulars may be obtained from the Hrap. 
MISTRESS. 
COUTHLANDS School, Exmouth, Devon.—Boarding 
Ly and day school for girls. Education for careers con- 
sidered especiaily. Health record high.—HEAD- MISTRESS, 
7), HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX, 

















Boarding school on modern public school lines, 
Recognized by the Board of Education and th 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south 
coast air. Excellent playing fields. Highly qualified 
staff. Principal : Miss LUCRETIA M. CAMERON, Fin, Hon, 
School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 
7s LAURELS, RUGBY.—Private BOARDING 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Graduate staff ; Prepara- 
tion for academic and music examinations; extensive 
playing grounds, hockey, lacrosse, cricket, tennis, riding, 
swimming; excellent health record ; individual care, 
Scholarships available-—Apply the PRINCIPALS, 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


{LIFTON COLLEGE, BRISTOL.—About 12 Entrance 

Scholarships value from £100 to £25 a year, and 
1 Music Scholarship of £50 a year. Preliminary Exan- 
ination May 23rd and 24th. Final Examination June 1st, 
2nd and 3rd. Particulars from the Secretary and 
BURSAR. 

VOLSTON’S SCHOOL, Stapleton, Bristol. End. 1708, 
/ 180 boys, all boarders, Low fees. Leaving Scholar- 
ships.—Prospectus from the Rev. the HeAD-MASTRR, 


N ILL HILL SCHOOL, N,W.i7,. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
An examination will be held on the 26th May, and 


the 2nd, 3rd and 4th June, 1932, when several Entrance 
Scholarships will be offered for competition to candidates 
who will be over 12 and under 14 years of age on 1st April 
next. The value of the Scholarships varies between 4 
nominal sum and a maximum of £100 per annum accom: 
ing to (1) the financial position of the boy's parents, 
(2) the standard of the boy’s attainments. Two of the 
Scholarships at least, however, are of a minimum value 
of £80 per annum. 

Candidates who do not win Scholarships may b 
accepted for admission to the School without further 
examination, provided that their work is of sufficient 
inerit. 

For further information and application forms, 
apply to the Bursar, Mill Hill School, N.W. 7. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


EARN to write Articles and Stories; make spare 
4 hours profitable ; booklet free—REGENT LNSTIT0T 















































(Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, W. 8. 
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Prepaid Classified Small Advertisements—Cozz. 





ONALD MASSEY, Literary. Agent.—Good stories 
&C, required. Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD Massey, 108 Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 1. 


\ONG-POEMS Wanted, Songs and musical composi- 
“ tions also considered for publication. Known and 

nown writers invited send MSS.—PETER DEREK, 
yp., Dept. 2.8., 108 Charing Cross Rd., London, W.c, 
———— 

BOOKS, &e. 

—_—_—_—_—_—— 

VVERY MONTH OVEK 28,000 people read The Hast 

End Star.. Full of fase’ inating articles and pictures 

of East End life. Send your name and address, and we 
will send you # copy Of this month's issue.—SUPER- 
INTENDENT, EAST END MISSION, Stepney Central 
Hall, Commercial Road, London, E. x 
a —— 


FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


ge aa ree 
GGS, butter and dressed pcultry in combination 
boxes direct from the farm,—Write for prices : 
y, Spital Farm, Thirsk. 


DEAL Chickens 86, 10/- 12/- pr. ; fat Ducks 8/- pr. ; 
Turkeys £1/2/6 ea. ; boil. Fowl 6/-, 7/- pr. All post 
pd.—Norstl DONOGHUE, The Manor, Rossearbery, Cork, 







































OB ROY Oatmeal made from the Cream of Scotch 
Oats, which are acknowledged to be the finest Oats 

in the world, 34 1b. 1s. 6d., 7 Ib. 2s. 6d., 10 lb. 3s. 6d., post 
Spec ial quotations for larger quantities —R. 
Mis a0 & SONS, Oatme al Millers, Stirling. 


TO LET, &c. 


a 

{OUTHERN IRELAND.—Comfortable cottage, June 
1) to August. 4 bedrms. elec. light, bathroom (h. & e.). 
Jabour saving. Garden. 1 min. to sea._—-Reply Box 1718, 


| oceoatibone 
Bras FLATS FOR LADIES (unfurnished). Specially 











designed for gentlewomen desiring either an inex- 
pensive home or a pied-a-terre in London and who appre- 
elate the convenience of a fully-equipped kitchen. They 
are well situated in the much-favoured districts of South 
Kensington and Holland Park and the average accom- 
modation consists of one large bed-sitting room with 
kitchen-dining-room self-contained. Rents vary accord- 
ing to size and situation but average about 27s, 6d. a 
week.— Write to Mrs, K1rK, 49 Holland Pk. Av., W.11. 


— 








FOR SALE 


YUNNY slope on the Cotswolds. Cottage and bungalow 
) with garage, for sale, freehold. 4) acres.— “Apply 
Box 1716, ‘The ie Spectator, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 











MISCELLANEOUS 


REVELATION TO LOVERS of real Turkish 
A Tobacco. “ BIZIM” CIGARETTES, 6s. 3d. per 
100, post free, plain or cork-tipped ; 1,000 for 58s. 6d. 
Remit to manufacturers, J. J. FREEMAN & Co., LTp., 90 
Piccadilly, W.1. “SOLACE CIRCLES ” Pipe Tobacco, 
the finest combination ever discovered of Choice Natural 
Tobaccos; every pipeful an indescribable pleasure : 
12s, 6d. per }-lb. tin, post extra, 








Any lengthcut. Pat. 





COME TO 


CANADA 


FOR YOUR SUMMER 


HOLIDAYS 








“UIE Hh 





Come waylaring in the New World this 
Summer. Tour Canada, land of enchant- 
ment and never-ceasing interest, aud visit 
all the worth-while places from Atlantic to 
Pacific. Come sight-seeing in the Rocky 
Mountains, to Lake Lovise, Banff, Emeral: 
Lake, the Yoho Valley, the Great Divide! 
See Niagara Falls and the Great Lakes. 
Join the Canadian Pacifie 
“ ACROSS CANADA” TOUR 
rious weeks of thrilling holiday 
Atlantic crossing by Short Sea 
a via the picturesque St. Lawrence 
Seaway. From Liverpool, Angust 5. 
“Inclusive fare £199 10s. 
Also several SHORT TOURS during June, 
July and August to Ay astern Canada and 
U. 


Six glor 
tray 








‘ne from £51. 
book * = 
Agent, 


‘ All-in”’ 


y ey for Tours in Canada 








R EAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. 
St 


iree. James St. Tweed Depot,246 Stornoway, Scotland. 








Swain, General Passenger 


cAMDIA PACIFIC 


WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 
62-65 Charing Cross, London, S.W.1; 103 Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C.3; or Local Agents Everywhere. 








OWN BOOKPLATE.—Yonr own 
Arms, Crest, Motto or other ideas incorporated. 
Artistic and original work from £: Specimens sent 


AVE YOUR 











JULLOVERS, CARDIGANS, DIRECT FROM THE 
SHETLANDS.—AH kinds of Woollies handknitted 
for you personally by expert native knitters, from the 
ovely real Shetland wool. Nothing else is so soft, so 
sy, so comfortable! The newest, most fashionable 
a7 or in the famous “ Fair-Isle ’” patterns. AT 
> AND PRICES, far less than shop prices, and 
SPECI AL REDUCTIONS for a short period only.— 
Write for Hlustrated Booklet free, to WM. D. JOHNSON, 
$.326, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 











HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 








free. —HENRY A. WARD, 57 Mortime or Street, London, W.1. 


-* BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 
comforts with baths and other. advantages of a 


Hydro at moderate cost. Tele.: 314. Liit. 





| ATH.—ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL.—First 
class residential. Fully licensed. A.A., R.A.C. 
_Large Garage. Historical associations from A.D. 1759. 





I ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS ILOTEL. 175 roomsall with h. «& ec. water, 





Suites, 26 new rooms with radiators, A.A., R.A. 
Itld. Guide from J. T. COLLEY, Manager. 
ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 


eee RGH.— T HE 
**Melcrest,”” Edinburgh. Tel. 207501. 


{VAST BOURNE.—ANGLES PREVATE HOTEL. 
‘4¥acing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens, 125 bedrooms, 
English chef. Winter terms from 24 gns. *Phone 311. 


] ONDON.—THACKERAY HOTEL, Gt. Russell 5St., 
4 W..1. Facing British Museum, 200 rooms with 
hot & cold water. Inclusive terms on application. 
Bedroom & Breakfast (uniform charge) 8s. 6d. per night. 


4Crescent. Tgms.: 











gees high 


CRANSTON CO. HOTELS. 
High-class unlicensed Hotels. 

IVANHOE, BLOOMSBURY STREET, 
KENILWORTH, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
WAVERLEY, SOUTHAMPTON ROW. 
Electric fires and hot and cold water in all rooms. 
Uniform charge per person for Bedroom, Breakfast, 
Attendance, and Bath—November to April—ss. 6d. 
Summer months—April to November—1l0s. Largely 

patronized by Clergy and professional classes, 


English 





_ FRESH YOURSELVES in Country, 
As : for pay List (3d., d.,, post free) of 180 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S RE ER ESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCTATION, 

L 
;EN? 


TD. 
P. R. H. - Sr. GEORGE'S Howse, 195 Re 


Street, W. 

YRQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 
‘| ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For Illustrated Tariff 


apply RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. ‘Telephone 3655. 


THE LODGE, 1 
Room and Breakfast 
64., oF 


LtD., 








THER E to Stay in London, 
\W\ St. George’s Square, S.W. 1. 
5s. 6d. day, or 30s. weekly.—With dinner 6s. 
2 guineas weekly. 








RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 


: i TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send to readers desiring them the 
of Great Britain and Ircland from the SeecraTor’s Recomme nded List. 
the following have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize 


names of hotels—or private hotels—in any part 
In order to give wider publicity to their establishments, 


e them. 


Personal recommendation of hotels is always welcomed by the Travel Manager 


AMBLESIDE (Rydal).—GLEN ROTHAY. 
(near).—SKELWITH BRIDGE, 
AVIEMORE (Inverness-shire ).--AVIEMORE. 


BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
—PULTENEY. 
- ROYAL YORK HOUSE, 
BELFAST. AGR AND CENTRAT. 


BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BIRCHINGTON-ON-SEA.—BERESFORD. 
BISHOP’S TEIGNTON (8S. Devon).—HUNTLY, 
BOGNOR REGIS.—ROYAL NORFOLK. 
BOURNEMOUTH.—BOU = puis tS Raa 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAV 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATEIN 
BRIGHTON.— KINGS 

—kROY AL ALBION. 

—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TU DOR CLOSE. 
BUNDORAN (Co, Donegal).—GREAT NORTHERN, 
BUTTERMERE (Lake District).—VICTORIA. 
CALLANDER (Perths.).—DREADNOUGHT, 

—PALACE. 
CAMBRIDGE.—BULL. 
CASTLEROCK (Co, Londonderry).—GOLF, 
CHELTENHAM.—LILLEY BROOK, 
CHESTER.—GROSVENOR, 
CHRISTCHURCH.— KING’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCROCHAN, 
—RHOS ABBEY. 

CONWAY (N. Wales).—CASTLE. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).— 
CROW BOROUGH,— BEACON. 
CROYDON (Surrey).—SHIRLEY PARK 





DORCHESTER.—KING’S ARMS, 

DORKING.— 

DROITWICH SPA.— WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS. 

DUMFRIES.— 


EDZELL (1 forfarehire).— ).—PANMURE. 

ELIE (Fife)—MARINE, 

ENNERDALE LAKE Seub-). —ANGLER’S. 
EXMOUTH.—MAER BA 








FALMOUTH.—FALMOUTIH. 

GAIRLOCH (Ross-shire).—GAIRLOCH. 
GLENLYON (Perthshire).—FORTINGALD. 
GRANTOWN-ON-SPEY.—GRANT ARMS 
GRAS MERE.— PRINCE OF WALES LAKE 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants.).—FOX AND PEL IC AN. 


HARLECH (Wales).—st. DAVID’S. 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN 

HASTINGS.— QUEEN’ 3. 

HORNS CROSS (N. Devon).—HOOPS INN. 


a E STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
LINK 
ILKLEY.—WELILS HOUSE. 
INVERNESS.—CALEDONIAN, 
KENMORE (Perths.). —BRE ADALBANE. 
KINGUSSIE (Inverness-shire ).—STA R. 
LAKE VYRNWY § (Montgome ryshire ). 
VYRNWY. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—REGENT. 
LIPHOOK (Hants.).—ROYAL ANC HOR. 
LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—ROYAL VICTORIA, 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS.—YE WELLS 
LLANDUDNO.—GOGARTH ABBEY. 
—IMPERIAL HOTEL. 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire).—LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.~-—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—HY DE PARK, Knightsbridge. 


— LAKE 


—IVANHOKE, Bloomsbury St., W.C.1 
—KENILWORTH, Gt. Russel St., W.C.1. 
—KINGSLEY, Hart St., W.¢ 

—PALACE, Bloomsbury, W.C. i. 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russeli St., W.C.1. 


—WAVERLEY, Southampton Row, W.C.1 
LYME REGIS.—TILE BAY 
LYNTON.—LEE ABBEY. 
MALVERN.—FOLEY ARMS. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO, 
MATLOCK .—SMEDLEY’S. 
MIDHURST.—SPREAD EAGLE. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS, 
MONTROSE (Foriarshire)—BENTS. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLFVLEW, 

—ROYAL MARINE, 


NEWCASTLE (Co. Down).—SLIEVE DONARD 
NEWQUAY.—HEADLAND, 
OBAN.—ALEXANDRA. 

—GRE 34 — RN. 


STAT 

PAIGN ‘TON. TO MIGN TON PALACE, 

—REDCLIFFE., 
PAR (Cornwall).—ST. AUST 

PENMAENMAWR (N. Wale 3). —GRAND. 
PERTH.—ROYAL GEORGE, 
—STATION 
PITLOCHRY.—AT HOL L PALACE. 
PRINCETOWN (nr.).—TWO BRIDGES 
REDHILL AND REIGATE. FONTHIL L. 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey ).—B AY, 
RIPON.—RIPON SPA. 
ROSTREVOR (Co. Down).—GT. NORTHERN, 
RUGBY.—ROYAL GEORGE. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—CHY- AN- ALBANY. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SEAVIEW (I1.0.W.).—PIER. 
SHALDON (S. Devon).—DUNMORE. 
SHAP (Westmoreland)—SHAP WELLS. 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT. 
SOUTHPORT.— PRINCE OF WALES. 
SOUTHSEA.—GLADSTONE. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA.—BEN WYVIS. 
TEIGNMOUTH.—GLENDARAGH. 
TEMPLECOMBE  (Somerset).—TEMPLECOMBE 
HOUSE. 

TENBY (Pembrokeshire).—IMPERIAL. 
TEWKESBURY.—ROYAL HOP POLE. 
TORQUAY.—GRAND. 

—OSBORNE, 

—ROSETOR 

—VICTORIA AND ALBERT. 
TROON.—MARINE. 
TURNBERRY.—TU RNBERRY. 
WARWICK.—LORD LEYCESTER. 
WINCHESTER.—ROYA 
WINSFORD (Somerset).—ROYAL OAK 














WOODHALL SPA (Lincs.).— BEAGLE LODGE. 
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George Allen & Unwin 


Thirty Years in the Golden North 


By JAN WELZL 10s. 6d. 


Jan Welz] is an unskilled workman who had only the most primitive education. This book 
tells of his astounding journey on foot right across Siberia, and describes the way in which, 
through his p!-~k and endurance, he built up a big trading business in New Siberia among 
the Esquimos aud Polar Settlers. A romantic, thrilling and, in parts, a horrifying story. 


For All Booklovers 


A Manual of Children’s The Student’s Manual of 
Libraries Bibliography 


By W. C. BERWICK SAYERS. By ARUNDEL ESDAILE. 








_ Itlustrated. 10s. 64. Illustrations and Paper Samples. 12s. 64, 

The Third Volume of the Library Association Library Association Series No. 1. “Mr. Esdaile 
Series.” “ All-who are interested in work with has produced a handhook which does credit 
children will find the book of value.” both to himself, to the British Museum where he 
—Times Educational Supplement. learned his art, and to this country.”—Spectator. 


Dare We Disarm ? 


Disarmament and The City of the Red 
Security Plague 





By J. W. WHEELER BENNETT. 12s, 6d. By GEORGE POPOFF. Illustrated. 10s, 
“Clearly and fascinatingly written, and his judg- __ “Tt is authentic, very vivid and horrible, and may 


be recommended to those who think a prejudice 


| : se E against the Bolshevist is the mark of a narrow, 
the cause of disarmament at heart. conservative mind.” 


—Manchester Guardian. Evening Standard (J. B. Priest.ey). 


ment is as impartial as any man’s can ‘be who has 





Men of To-day and Yesterday 


Ludendorff Philip Sidney 


3y KARL TSCHUPPIK. By E. M. DENKINGER. Illustrated. 16s. 


Illustrations and Maps. 16s. "Ee vid ’ ie 
aa : Gaily coloured, vivid, . . . racy narrative.... 
Should be of abundant interest ... as a careful 


and accurate record of one of the most impor- It a admirable ee both of 
tant and most unhappy figures of recent Sidney and of the Elizabethan era. 
Eurepean history.”—Listener. —New Statesman. 








India from Two Points of View 


Indian Dust Behind Mud Walls 


Being Letters from the Punjab. “in India 
— Starks erential Tr: ; 
Dy PHILIP ERNEST RICHARDS. a. By C. V. and W. H. WISER. Illustrated. 6s. 
“What a lovely book! Richards was a born , er . pia 
letter-writer. . . . His impressions and affections f As eee study of village life in Northern 
are vigorous and clear to his own mind; he is India, ‘Behind Mud Walls’ can hardly be 
whole-hearted.”—Everyman. excelled.”—A berdeen Press and Journal. 








Truth is Stranger than Fiction 





Crimes of the Year 
3y JOSEPH GOLLOMB 8s. 6d. 


This book is a change from the usual detective story. It contains the true stories of famous 
murders committed in various countries (including England) during the course of a year, 
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